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HE event of the week is the émeute reported from Warsaw. 

T Rumours of French intrigue in Poland have long been current 
in the German capitals, and stories of the determination of the 
three monarchies which have swallowed up Poland to resist insurrec- 
tion in concert have been circulated with an assiduity little suggestive 
of continued peace. In Austrian Poland, however, the Government 
has succeeded in paralyzing the population by exciting the peasantry 
against the landlords, In the Prussian districts, German settlers 
rival, if they do not exceed, the Poles in number, and the population 
have too few grievances to be intensely national. It was, therefore, 
to Russian Poland that the eyes of agitators turned. The Poles of 
the Russian section suffer even more than the Russians themselves 
from the police, and have, besides, a history which keeps alive in 
their minds the plan of insurrection. They are, moreover, excited 
by the recent events in Italy, by the associations the name of Na- 
poleon always calls forth, and by the reported weakness of the Go- 
vernment of St. Petersburg. Certain leaders, therefore, still wholly 
unknown, resolved to hold a patriotic celebration on the field of 
Grochow, close to Warsaw, the scene of the final struggle of 1830. 
Information of this resolve was telegraphed to the Emperor, who 
commanded the Russian troops to hold a review with arms on the 
same plain, as an anniversary of their victory. The leaders, unable 
to risk a collision with the troops, organized a procession by torch- 
light, with the banner of Poland—the White Eagle—in front. The 
people obeyed, poured into the streets, and received jthe White Eagle 
with a burst of the wildest enthusiasm. The police in vain endea- 
voured to check the mob, and at last the gendarmes cleared the 
streets with their sabres, killing several of the citizens, and wounding 
more. On the three following days, Warsaw was practically, though 
not officially, in a state of siege, the soldiery being bivouacked"in the 
streets. The people, however, undismayed, carried the corpses of the 
slain to the French Consulate, calling on Napoleon for justice. The 
Cousul refused to address the people, declaring his inability to inter- 
fere, but the procession passed on till it reached the palace of the 
Agricultural Society. There an officer, high in the police, ordered 
the troops to fire, and several respectable citizens, including two 
German engineers, were killed. The leading nobles then took up the 
question, and prevailed on the Governor, Prince Gortschakoff (the 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea), to allow a national demonstration, 
aud leave the care of public safety in their hands. They succeeded 
in reducing the people to order, and on the 28th of February 
the victims were accompanied to the place of interment by a hundred 
and fifty thousand people, the Russian pickets presenting arms as 
they passed. The nobles then drew up a petition to the Emperor, 
which Prince Gortschakoff was permitted by telegraph from St. 
Petersburg to receive. In this petition, which has received some twenty 
thousand signatures, the Poles appeal to the justice of the Emperor 
for their separate nationality, without which they aver the progress of 
the country is impossible. Their prayer is confined to this single 
Pot, no question of constitution or other guarantee for freedom 
being raised. Prince Gortschakoff has started for St. Petersburg to 
confer with the Emperor, and present the petition in person, and all 
kinds of rumours are afloat. It is said, for example, in the Kreuz 
Zeitung of Berlin, that France has bargained for concessions to 
Poland, as the price of her support to Russian policy at Constanti- 
nople. It is also affirmed that the Russian Government, which has 








raised no recruits since 1856, is unable to keep down the Poles. 
These rumours, however, reach us from very uncertain sources, and 
the only thing certain seems to be that the Russian Government, 
either influenced by the personal character of the Czar, or unwilling 
to complicate the question of serf emancipation, is disposed 
to be unusually lenient. The Marshals of the nobles have, however, 
resigned their offices, and their example is followed by hundreds of 
Polish officers and officials in Russian service. The garrison of War- 
saw is being increased every night, and a brother of the Emperor 
will, it is said, be immediately despatched to the city. It is a re- 
markable incident in the affair that the Chief Rabbi of Warsaw was 
invited to walk side by side by the Catholic Bishop. The Jews are 
extremely numerous and powerful in Poland, and have suffered more 
from the Russian Government than any class of the community. 
Their extreme tenacity and courage would make them valuable allies 
in the event of a revolution, which is not, however, anticipated. The 
plan for the emancipation of the serfs throughout Russia has at 
length been decided, and the decree will be issued in the beginning 
of Lent (old style). It could not be issued on the 2nd of March, 
because, as the population gets drunk en masse during the Carnival, 
the proclamation might be attended with disorder. The plan of 
emancipation, as finally adopted, is broad in the extreme. All per- 
sonal relations between the serfs and their lords cease absolutely and 
for ever. Every man in the empire is declared unconditionally a 
free man. With respect to the land, every serf will receive his house 
and garden free, and will purchase, at a fixed price, five acres more. 
For the remainder of the land the peasant must bargain with the 
proprietor, which, as his five acres will keep him alive, he can very 
well afford to do. The effect of the decree on the nobles is still 
matter of doubt, but it undoubtedly changes a population of serfs 
into one of free yeomanry, an advance, we suppose, without a 
parallel on the same scale in the history of the world. The procla- 
mation is to be circulated by hundreds of thousands, through the 
officers of justice and the parochial clergy. 





The prospects of the Austrian Government are still unsettled. 
The Hungarians refuse to accept their place in the constitution, or 
to depute members to the Reichsrath, but the German provinces are 
said, officially, to have received the patent with delight. The details 
of the constitution received on Monday modify our sketch of its pro- 
| visions only on two important points. The Reichsrath is empowered 

to pass laws on the question of the conscription, but laws of the first 

importance can be passed only by a majority of two-thirds in both 
Houses. This clause places a practical veto in the hands of the 
Emperor in addition to the veto reserved to him by the law. The 
| statutes of the Provincial Diets have also been published, but one 
must serve as a specimen. The Diet of Upper Austria will consist of 
the Bishop of Linz, ten great landed proprietors, twenty deputies 
from the burghs, and nineteen from the rural districts, an arrangement 
which apparently secures a majority to the landed interest. The 
right of suffrage is conveyed by the payment of five florins in direct 
taxes, that is, we believe, very nearly the English county suffrage. 
The Austrians object to the constitution that it does not deprive the 
Emperor of the right of issuing patent laws, but that concession may, 
if the Reichsrath choose, be the price of the first vote of new sup- 
plies. Indeed, the concession of power to modify the conscription 
places the empire in the hands of the Reichsrath, if the members are 
only strong enough to employ the weapon offered them. 

It is reported that Austria has warned the Court of Copenhagen 
against too long a resistance to the demands of Prussia, as Denmark 
can hope for no Austrian assistance such as was afforded her in 1848, 
As France, England, Prussia, and Russia are unanimous in pressing 
on Denmark an independent budget for Holstein, the Court of Copen- 
hagen must give way. 


The liberty of speech which was not secured to the French Senate 
by the Imperial decree, has been obtained by another Napoleon. The 
Marquis de Larochejaquelein attacked the Imperial policy in Italy on 








| the side of the parti prétre, and was answered by Prince Napoleon ou 
the 1st instant in a speech of consummate power, which lasted for 
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four hours. After a proud reference to the unity of the Napoleons, | promised the abolition of passports for Frenchmen and dist 
who, in 1815, stood by one another to a man, and acontrast between | refused te agree to sien the French troops. Several 
their conduct and that of the Bourbons, the prince proceeded to| sions have been made in the Senate to the Mirés affair 
defend the alliance with England: “I feel called on to address a few | Senators have been invited by the Minister to abstain rotdhy-» the 
words to the Marquis de Larochejaquelein touching the English] part in Bourse transactions. M. Mirés is still under close taking 
alliance. That hon. gentleman is consistent in his attacks, but we at the Government has pledged itself to pursue the inquir re 
also are consistent in our defence of that alliance—not an alliance | bottom. The Emperor, writes M. Delangle, Minister of Totin 
with this or that Minister, but with the great liberal English people. | the Moniteur, said “I desire that in this sad affair, justice shall? 
By that alliance, though we may have to make some concessions on | done throughout and thoroughly, resolutely, and without any » k 
secondary points, we can defend the great principles of liberty and | to persons. Suspicion now hovering over every one, the pln 
progress. But, above all this, the country should learn that we | are comprised in a sweeping accusation which does not indicate _ 
desire an alliance which leads us to the performance of great ac-| guilty. It is indispensable that light should be thrown upon it the 
tions.” He denounced the treaties of 1815: “The treaties of 1815| It is supposed that the courtiers implicated have been com; lled 
are no doubt to be respected, but on the condition of execrating and | to repay the sums advanced, and that the remainder of the > 
tearing them whenever it may be possible. (Applause.) These | will be brought to justice. The determination of the Empere it 
treaties have been respected by Europe, but on condition of violating | been strengthened by a bitter speech from M. Dupin, Proe 
them to our prejudice. Remember Cracow. These treaties have, | General of the Court of Cassation, who quoted L’ Hopital on the 
indeed, been continually invoked against us, in virtue, probably, of | ruption of great officials, and rebuked the press for its complicity.” 
the great jurist Vattel, cited yesterday by M. de Scentahianaiche. The few Republicans left in the Corps Législatif intend toy 
Gentlemen, it is the glory of the Emperor that he has torn the trea- | amendments on the Address, requesting an immediate withdrawal g 
ties of 1815 with the point of his sword—(much applause)—and the | French troops from Rome, the vote of the budget by chapter 
people are grateful to him for the act.” (Applause.) The Prince | clause, the freedom of the press, and the abolition of exceptional laws, 
proceeded to defend the unity of Italy, which he said was the natural} The budget for 1860-61 has been laid before the Corps Leégislaty 
consequence of the expulsion of Austria, aud formally surrendered and is, of course, of the most cheering character. The total ey 
the idea of a confederation. jditure amounts to 77,177,945/., and the revenue to 77,6419) 
*T approach a delicate question—the Confederation; in my | thus leaving a surplus of nearly half a million sterling. The estimats 
opinion, an unfortunate idea. ‘The Emperor, be it observed, never | have been increased by one million sterling. 
meant to impose on Italy. He merely said, ‘I have rendered you a! es 
great service; L have studied history, and I recommend the Con- | The Italian Parliament is busy with the verification of its pores 
federation. If you follow this advice I shall be pleased: if you do | and the only intelligence from Italy refers tothe fortress of Messip: 
not, I shall not punish you.’ That distinction has been very clearly | which has been invested by sea and land. General Fergola has bee 
laid down in an eloquent despatch of M. Thouvene!— Follow our | informed by Cialdini that he considers him simply a rebel ad 
advice,’ is the language, ‘and you may rely on us both in peace and numbers of the officers have deserted. The General, however ba 
war, we accept an entire responsibility ; follow it not, you will have out, and the Pope bas sent him a Madonna which has been cares 
entire liberty to act at your own risk and peril.’ The idea of aCon-/ blessed, and is to do a good deal. All the foreign Consuls, tis 
federation, however, was an old one, reproduced at Villatranca. At English excepted, have left Messina, but the fire has not vet com, 
that place I conversed a little with everybody. Nobody desired a; menced. It is announced that the Italians have decided on’ maki 
Confederation, neither Austria nor the Pope. The Pope only asked | Rome the capital of Italy. The history of three thousand years hy 
for his own provinces with somebody to guard them for him, Victor | been too powerful for engineers, statesmen, aud doctors. “Rome 5 
Emmanuel desired something better than a Confederation. People | unhealthy, badly defended, and too near the sea, but it is still theg 
do not accept fragments when they can get the whole. At the pre-| which was once the capital of the world, and which alone the othe 
sent day a policy should be carried on in full light of day. Neither | cities of Italy will obey. The Neapolitans, in particular, declare 
did the Italians desire a Confederation, which would bring back their | that they will not be governed from ‘Turin. 
expelled Princes, and become an instrument of oppression. On the | sanantaisniasiineiiaasadee 
whole the Confederation was an hypothesis brought forward by France, | The Indian Mail of the 3rd February is full of records of the famine 
and this hypothesis was repudiated by all interests.” _ now raging in the North-West Provinces, aud the details of which wil 
The unity of Italy, he argued, after the just “ restitution” of Savoy | be found in a more prominent place. Lord Canning is still in Ce 
was not formidable to France, “ for what is our objcet in this matter? | tral India, and the country is, politically, quiet. ; 
Is it not to become the centre of all marines of the second order? | President Lincoln has arrived safely in Washington, after receiving 
This is so true that when France went to the Crimea to combat the | rapturous ovations from the people of the North. He has mad 
reaction at Sebastopol, as she has since done on the Mineio, those | twenty speeches on his route, not one of which contains a clear ind 
who were opposed to the expedition had no better objection to make | cation of his policy, The clearest, perhaps, was that made before the 
than that we were going to promote the gain of England by destroy- Legislature of New Jersey. Part of this, alluding to the strug 
ing a navy of the second rank; and, certamly, if this argument was | with the South, we extract : : 
not of a nature to deter France from her object, it was undeniable |“ 1t is proper that I should avail myself of all the information and 
that the destruction of the Russian marine would have been aj all the time at my command, in order that when the time arrives ia 
weakening of the power of France. For these reasons the creation | which I must speak officially, I shall be able to take the groud 
of an Italian marine becomes a force for us.” which I deem the best and safest, and from which I may have uo 
The situation of Venice was a great misfortune, but an inopportune | occasion to swerve. I shall endeavour to take the ground I deem 
attempt would be deplorable, and as to the Pope :— most just to the North, the Kast, the West, the South, and the 
“Certainly the Pope must preserve his independence and cannot | whole country. I take it, 1 hope, in good temper, certainly no malice 
become the subject of a new sovereign. ‘This constitutes the great | towards any section. I shall do all that may be in my power to pro 
difficulty of the question of Rome, but it is not impossible to solve | mote a peaceful settlement of all our difficulties. The man does not 
the allen The Pope is the Spiritual Head of the Church ; could | live who is more devoted to peace than I am. (Cheers.) None who 
he not reside at Rome with an amount of independence which would | would*tdo more to preserve it, but it may be necessary to put the foot 
make him neither the chief nor the subject of any one? The geo-| down firmly. (d/ere the audience broke out into cheers so loud and 
graphical situation of Rome, divided by the Tiber into two perfectly | loag that for some moments it was impossible to hear Mr. Lincola’s 
istinct cities, one the Catholic city and that of the Vatican on the | covce.) Audif I do my duty and do right, you will sustain me, will 
right bank, and the other on the left, appears to offer a solution. Is | you not? (Loud cheers, and cries of “ Yes, yes, we willl’) Received 
it impossible to secure the independence of the Pope in one of those | as I am by the members of a Legislature, the majority of whom do 
cities by giving him a garrison, and securing to him a budget gua- | not agree with me in political sentiments, I trust that I may have 
ranteed by all the Powers? ‘The Pope, thus surrounded by the | their assistance in piloting the ship of State through this voyage, 
veneration of Christianity, with a special jurisdiction, aud with his | surrounded by perils as it is, for if it should suffer attack now, there 
own flag, would preserve all his independence. (Murmurs.) Rome | will be uo pilot ever needed for another voyage.” 
would become, as it were, the sanctuary and the oasis of Christianity.| Military precautions had been taken by General Scott at Washing- 
It will, I know, be said that these are chimeras ; but many things | ton, but the detailed account of the arrival has not yet been received. 
which have been designated as such have been realized during the last | Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration will be in itself a triumph for the North, 2 
three years. When a ditliculty presents itself it is in vain to hope | the secessionists expected that Virginia would resist? They have re 
to put it off, for it must be solved. We are in presence of Ltalian | ceived several severe blows lately, not the least of which is the reso 
unity; that must either be accepted, or the policy of M. de Laroche- | lution of Arkansas to remain in the Union. The people of that State, 
jaquelein adopted—and the latter course would necessarily lead to | by a heavy majority, not only refused to seeede, but declined to 
disasters. I am anxious that the words with which the people for- | consider the question by calling a Convention. In Virginia, also, the 
merly received the Pope should not be forgotten. They were ‘Cou- | Union party is strong, and resolutions have been proposed binding the 
rage, Holy Father.’ Let France, who is full of respect and sympathy | Legislature to assist in enforcing plans of compromise. In Con 
for the Sovereign Pontiff, say to him in her turn, ‘ Wisdom, Holy | gress, also, bills enabling the President to call out militia 
Father” I wish for those words to come from the Senate, which | enforee the laws, and to cut off the post, have been discussed, and 
contains his devoted sons ; and the Emperor’s Government, inspired | seem likely to pass, though both Houses dawdle through their work 
with the words of our forefathers, will say to him, ‘ Do what you | in expectation of the new administration. A desperate attempt 10 
ought, come what may.’ ” (Movement and loud approbation.) |raise the Palmetto flag in Nebraska (Northern territory) has failed, 




















This speech has created the greatest sensation in Paris, and the land the Secretary of the Navy has been formally censured for ac- 
Prince seems again to have been received as a chief of the Liberal | cepting the resignations of Southern oflicers without inquiry. 
party. The Emperor, it is stated, has expressed his general con-| Meanwhile, Mr. Jefferson Davis, President of the Southern States, 
currence in the ideas of his cousin, and the friends of the Papacy are | has been inaugurated at Montgomery, and has delivered iis first ad- 
wild with rage. The imperial “talking Minister,” M. Billault, ex-| dress. He aflirmed the right of the people to secede under the de- 
pressed sentiments almost concurrent with those of Prince Napoleon, | claration of independence, aud announced that their relations with 
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, tes were unaffected by the change in the agency through | they were trade bills, yet no special case of wilful misrepresentation 
aceign sta relations were kept up. He was in favour of free trade, | in regard to any particular bill could be proved. The court refused 
pich aot to maintain the independence of the States by the arbi- | a certiticate to Laurence, and adjudged that he should be imprisoned 
dy othe sword : for six months. Mortimore’s certificate, third class, is to be suspended 
tration e of our new condition, and with a view to meet | for a year; and Schrader is to go to prison for three months, and 


onsequenc i ; = . 
: pated wants it will be necessary to provide a speedy and efficient have no certificate for two years. 
antic! ants, 
miza! 










tion of the branches of the Executive Department. having ——— 
ial charge of foreign intercourse, finance, military affairs, and A singular case was tried at the Northampton Assizes. In 1958, 
tal service. For purposes ol defence the agro mg ly Lieutenant Allen, of the S2ud Foot, killed his native servant at 
jer ordinary circumstances, rely mainly upon their muitia, but it | Shahjehanpore. He was sentenced in Lidia to four years’ imprison- 
ng advisable, in the present condition of affairs, that there | ment, aud was sent to A gra, where he was allowed to ride, drive, and 
led should be a well-instructed, disciplined aay, ae Gane than | shoot over a radius of four miles. Next he was sent to Calcutta, 
lly be required on a peace establishment. I also suggest | and afterwards to England. Here he was confined as a convict at 
that, for the protection of our harbours and commerce on the high | Millbank and Weedon, but a writ of habeas corpus was obtained, 
seas, a DAVY adapted to these objects will be required. I hese neces- | and he was liberated by the Court of Queen’s Bench on the ground 
sities have doubtless engaged the attention of Congress. that he had been unlawfully imprisoned. He has brought actions 
The speech concludes with the invocation to the God of our | against Captain Boyle of W eedon, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
fthers, as Warm as if the speaker were defending freedom. The Herbert, and six other persons. The action against Captain Boyle 
Southern Congress has declared that the navigation of the Missis- | was tried at Northampton, and the Judge telling them that all they 
spp 8 be free, a measure int ended to conciliate Tennessee, w hich | had to do was to assess damages, as Allen was imprisoned without 
must have joined the coercion party rather than submit to the closing legal warrant, they fixed the damages at 507. ; rae 
of the river. ’ ae : aa? William Bewicke, a man of position and education, and until quite 
The new protection tariff is not yet law, its progress being im-} recently a justice of the peace, has been sentenced to four years penal 
peded by numerous amendments in the Senate. It is said to be servitude for shooting-two sheriff’s officers. The case was tried at 
cumbrous beyoud all precedent, and, indeed, almost unintelligible. For Neweastle before the judge of assize. Bewicke was deprived of the 
example, no less than fifty-three different rates of duty are levied commission of the peace for falsely imprisoning @ man and his wife. 
upou nanufactured iron, according to quality, thickness, and mode of | He did not pay the costs of the action in that case ; his attorneys 
manufacture. In cotton goods the duty is regulated according to | obtained a judgment, and sent men to take possession of his house. 
the number of threads to the square inch, a refinement which it will Bewicke locked himself in, but they took post in a stable and cow- 
be nearly impossible to carry out. And this bill is to be passed mj} shed. While there, Bewicke threatened to fire a revolver at them, and 
s country whose whole frontier will soon be one vast depdt of} did actually fire, missing the men. Wheu a strong force arrived the 
snuggles. ‘The Canadian frontier alone would take an army to/ next day, Bewicke came out with a revolver, loaded and capped, in 
ouard it. his hand; but before he could fire a constable rushed upon and dis- 
armed him. He demanded to be tried by his peers, a demand, of 
The name of Sir James Outram is deservedly famous in England as | Course, not admitted. — ; 
gell as in India, Sir James has performed acts which speak to his At the Reading Assizes, a deserter, who fired a loaded rifle at a 
unquestioned personal valour and his chivalric disinterestedness. No constable to prevent an arrest, was sentenced to only six months 
Indian hero ever behaved with more splendid courage, and none ever | ™prisonment with hard labour, George Curl, the constable, behaved 
displayed a greater magnaniiity of soul, Our readers will remember with great gallantry. Although he had only a “ mud-seraper” in his 
that we were among the first to signalize his claims to honour among | hand he did not hesitate to charge. 
us when he quitted India. Somewhat late, but not too late, a number | Iwo young soldiers, at Winchester, were convicted of burglary, 
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of our distinguished men have determined to erect an enduring | and their sentence was seven years’ penal servitude, 
nemorial of his name. ‘They met at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday, |. At the same assizes, Henrietta House, Mary Holloway, and George 
: Lord Lyveden in the chair, to take publicly their formal measures, | Francis Hooker, were found guilty of procuring abortion, A Mrs. 
! Among the speakers were Lord Lyveden, Sir James Ferguson, Sir | Woodward, liable to become a mother soon after she married, and 
, Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, Lord Shaftesbury. Sir | desiring to avoid the scandal, consulted her friends. They suggested 
Heary Rawlinson wisely said that the examples of Elphinstone, | she should get rid of the liability, and sent her to Hooker, an illegal 
Clerk, and Outram threw some doubt upon the necessity for an | practitioner of sixteen years standing. The result was a miscarriage, 
: exclusive mental culture while the boy is ripening into the man. followed by an indictment. at the Winchester Assizes. The women 
Lord Shaftesbury said that Sir James Outram had just as much of | Were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, but Hooker was sen- 
) the serpent as Seripture allowed, and as much of the dove as was | tenced to seven years penal servitude—a fitting termination of his 
) consistent with his manly, vigorous, and hazardous life. All praised | elarious career. : f 
the hero for his unselfish character and his bright magnanimity. It | Henry Lacy, a farmer, was found guilty of the manslaughter of his 
was resolved that funds should be raised to ereet astatue in London, | Wife, at St. Helen’s, im the Isle of Wight. He was an old man of 
and one in Caleutta, and that a piece of plate or some other heirloom | Seventy. ILis wife was twenty years younger than himself. A niece 
should be presented to Sir James Outram. j lived with them, but though he was jealous of his wife, he slept with 
the niece at pleasure. One night he came home drunk, and hearing 
that two men had called, his jealous fury rose within him, and he 
beat his wife so severely that she died. An attempt was made to 
| show that the woman kiiled herself by falling down stairs, but the 
medical testimony and the evidence of the niece disposed of that. 
Then it was insinuated that he was insane; but no proof was given. 
It was stated at the trial, but denied by the niece, that after half 
terms. At Bath, the masons have struck for an extra fourpence per killing yee " “he ——— me — > = le oe _ 
day, and the right to leave at four every day. ‘The employers have | i apr wit Sion ot “" ie. go gyfer ~ — tne ef -_ proce 
granted the extra pay, but have declined to diminish the working | y eg ee 
hours except on Saturdays, when they are willing to strike work at wth trial of a thief, and ee Se a 
half past four. The men stand out upon their original demand. - deren teen : or tagae we the - avers - wre - ag Wey tnioning 
. at Chelmsford Assizes, revealed a singular story. Robert Joycey, 
icra - being acquainted with Emma Wilson, servant to the Reverend Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor Page Wood has granted an injunction to restrain | Banbury, of Christchurch, Great Warley, determined to rob the house 
the Charing Cross Railway Company from taking proceedings com- | of the incumbent. He induced the girl to let him in after nightfall. 
pulsorily to acquire a portion of the premises of St. Thomas’s Hospital | Lhey retired to rest toge ther, but Joyeey rose early and decamped 
alone, without taking the whole, the hospital trustees being able and | With all the plate he could find. The girl was alarmed, and quitted 
willing to sell the whole. It is argued that the purchase of the the service, but she was arrested, and then she confessed her Share in 
vhole will annihilate the undertaking, as the purchase money of the | the transaction. Joyeey was caught, and he turned Queen’s evidence. 
hospital would be 750,000/. 7 ‘ After robbing the house he went to London; there he met one 
Mr. Commissioner Holroyd delivered judgment, on Wednesday, Wright, who took him to Levy and Harris, the receivers, and from 
are Streattield and Co. He went fully into the whole case, showing them obtained some 77. for the plate. Wright and Joycey went out 
how Mr, Laurence for the firm had beeome a great money raiser, to | drinking, and while Joyee was drank, Wright robbed him of all 
obtain money at three per cent. on accommodation bills, lending at | is money. The receivers were sentenced to eight years’ penal 
¥e per cent. with two per cent. commission, and receiving in return 


servitude, 

eeeptances from customers in similar paper. The bills were under- At the Oxford Assizes, Robert Druro Mitchell, a surgeon, was 
‘ood to represent regular trade transactions, when they represented found not guilty of a charge of starving his servant to death at 
wothing of the sort. Mr. Holroyd described the conduct of the bank-, Henley-on-Thames. The charge, as first reported, made much noise. 
Mpls as very re prehensible, very blamable, deserving of the severest li seems to have been baseless. 

‘eusuire, One transaction of Mr. Laurence’s was closely allied to ob- | 

dining money by false pretences. Mr. Mortimore must have wilfully} The Yelverton marriage case was terminated on Monday. The 
shut his eyes to what was going on. Mr. Schrader declared the bills | counsel on both sides had spoken their last words; the Chief Justice 
Were trade bills when they were net. ‘The cash and bills paid to the | laboriously summed up the evidence, but with a manifest leaning to- 
‘ated tirms amounted to 5,900,000/., whereas the value of the goods | wards the cause of the lady. The jury retired, and the crowded 
old to them was only 775,0007. The bills and acceptances received | court waited in suspense for the verdict. They had not to wait 
trom the failed firms amounted to 5,950,0002.; the leather and hides | long. Mrs. Yelverton was waiting in an adjoining room, and when 
“old to them to only 450,000/. While the bankrupts knew that they | she heard the summons to the judge to receive the verdict, she fell 
wuld not have got the bills discounted unless the bankers believed ! ou her knees with her hands clasped before her. ‘The people in court 


- ow 


Leeds is faithful to the ery of Reform. A meeting to support Mr. 
Baines was held in that town last week; but Leeds is alone in her 
glory. 

The Blackburn “lock out” is supposed to be at an end, as the 
greater part of the hands have returned to their work on the masters’ 
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to the consideration of the directors that additional break-power should 
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sat in painful silence. The Judge said: “ How say you, gentlemen— 
do you find there was a legal Scotch marriage?” “We do, my 
lord."—“ How say you, gentlemen—was there a legal Irish mar- 
riage ?”—“ Yes, my lord.” “Then you find Major Yelverton was a 
Catholic on the latter occasion ?’—“ Yes, my lord.” Then arose a 
thundering cheer, repeated over and over again. Cheers for Mr. 
Whiteside, for the Chief Justice, for Sergeant Sullivan, for the jury, 
reverberated through the court. Mrs. Yelverton came in, and cheers 
arose again as she Bowed her tearful face. When the usual fee was 
handed to the special jury, the foreman, in the name of his colleagues, 
handed it back, and desired that it might be given to a charity. 
Outside there was not less excitement. The people surrounded 
Mrs. Yelverton as she left the court, took the horses from her car- 
riage, and drew her to her hotel, shouting all the way. When the 
enthusiastic applause which her presence excited had subsided, she 
came forward on the balcony, and said : 

“ My noble-hearted friends, you have made me this day an Irishwoman, by 

the verdict that I am the wife of an Irishman. (Vehement cheering.) I glory 
to belong to such a noble-hearted nation. (Great cheering.) You will live in 
my heart for ever, as I have lived in your hearts this day. (Tremendous 
applause.) 1 am too weak to say all that my heart. desires, but you will accept 
the gratitude of a heart that was made sad and is now made glad. (Loud 
cheers.) Farewell for the present, but for ever I belong in heart and soul to the 
people of Dublin.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Yelverton then withdrew amidst loud and long-con- 
tinued cheering. ‘The interest felt in this extraordinary case has 
been so great that newspapers could not be supplied fast enough to 
mect the demand. All over Ireland, and indeed all over England, 
the progress- of the case has been anxiously watched, and the issue 
has been regarded with the greatest satisfaction. Among the many 
incidents attending the trial we may note two. Mr. Yelverton, 
uncle of the major, openly showed his complete sympathy with the 
lady, and when the verdict, was given in he was first to grasp her 
hand. The other occurred “on Saturday evening, in Judge Chris- 
tian’s chamber, between the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton and Mr. Whiteside, 
upon the conclusion of his reply. When he entered the chamber, 
ss arose from amongst the cirele of her immediate and particular 
friends to meet her illustrious advocate. She clasped both his hands 
in hers, pressed them warmly to her overburdened bosom, kissed 
them fervently, and bathed them in a copious flood of grateful tears, 
gushing from the inmost recesses of her heart.” 

At the Leitrim Assizes the presiding judge, Fitzgerald, congratu- 
lated the county on its peaceable state, and on the fact that there 
were no cases of undetected crime of an aggravated nature. Baron 
Hughes, in Donegal, could not do the like. He had to lament that 
the murder of Mr. Murray of Gleaveagh had not been detected, and 
to point out that no fewer than sixteen persons had been charged 
with carrying arms in a proclaimed district. 

Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest was brought before the Marlbo- 
rough-street magistrate, on Thursday, in a state either of drunkenness 
or insanity. He had been arrested in Coventry-street, where his 
strange conduct had attracted a mob. His behaviour in the Police 
Court was that of a madman, and the magistrate ordered him to find 
heavy bail to appear again in a week. 

Mr. Elliott, the Lambeth magistrate, has decided that the piece 
performed at Canterbury Hall is a stage play within the meaning of 
the Act of Parliament—a conclusion which no reasonable man could 
avoid. Mr. Sleigh, on behalf of Mr. Morton, the proprietor of the 
Hall, gave notice of appeal. 

‘Lhe very protracted investigation into the circumstances which led 
to the death of Dr. Baly on the South-Western Railway, has come 
toanend. The jury have found “a verdict of accidental death, and 
they say this investigation has shown that one of the wheels of the 
tender was in a very dangerous state from the improper way in which 
the studs were inserted, although the evidence disproves this to have 
been the cause of the accident. We, the jury, strongly recommend 


beapplied to all passenger trains. We also cannot disperse without ex- 
pressing our approval of the conduct of the guard, engine-driver, and 
pointsman, for the promptitude and presence of mind displayed on 
this occasion.” 








Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


HNovse or Lorps. Monday, March 4. Trade Marks Bill read a second time—Mr 
Turnbull's case; debate thereon. 

Tuesday, March 5, Admiralty Court Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, March 7. Statute Law Revision bill committed. 

Friday, March 8. Statute Law Revision Bill, read a third time and passed— 
Forged Trade Marks Bill committed, 

House or Commons. Monday, March 4. Exchequer Bills; Mr. Gladstone's Reso- 
lutions—Affairs of Italy; Mr. Hennessy's Copyplaints; debate thereon—Parochial 
Assessments Bill read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee—Local 
Government Act Amendment Bill read a second time—Marriages Validity Bill com- 
mitted. 

Tuesday, March 5, Colonial Military Expenditure; Mr. A. Mill's Motion—Hop 
Duties; Mr. Dodson’s Motion—Navy Promotion and Retirement; Sir J. Elphin- 
stone’s Motion—-Inclosure Bill read a third time and passed—Marriages Validity 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, March 6. Superannuation (Officers of Prisons) Bill thrown out— 
Church Rates Abolition; Sir J. Trelawny’s Bill committed. 

Thursday, March 7, Affairs of Italy ; Debate on Mr. Hennessy's Complaints ter- 
minated — Qualification for Offices Bill read a third time and passed, 

Friday, March 8. Sir Baldwin Walker; Sir J. Pakington’s Question—Indian Le- 
gislation ; Sir C. Wood’s Statement—Diplomatic Service; Mr. Milnes’s Motion—Fire 
Insurances; Mr, Sheridan’s Motion. 

‘ Trattan Poricy. 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, on Monday, Mr. 
Pore Henvessy called attention to the “active interference” of Lor 
John Russell in. poomnating what Mr. Hennessy styled “ Piedmontese” 
policy, and assailed both that policy and the past and present conduct 


derived from consular reports, the writings of Brofferio. thes. 
M. Dumas, the Roman despatches of M. de Ra eval, aeoumald 
respondent of the Zimes. His object was to show that while 
policy of Piedmont had increased the public debt, ruined agricy| the 
and commerce, and overburdened the Italians with taxes, the Go = 
ment of the Papal States had encouraged trade, caused the val tp 
land to rise, and brought about a state of great prosperity, Mr i a 
nessy charged Lord John Russell with suppressing an importag, 4 
spatch from Tuscany, relating to the distress of merchants the > 
consequence of Piedmontese policy. He accused the noble lord. 
actively interfering to help the King of Sardinia to conquer the P, 
and Neapolitan territory, and he declared that English seamen und 
away guns captured on the Volturno, and that the Piedmon 
gulars decided the battle. He denounced the Sardinians for shoo} 
peusnatty, and burning villages in the Abruzzi, and for not dismic: 
inelli until two months after his sanguinary proclamation had bes 
issued. Mr. Hennessy spoke slightingly of the elections because « 
few voted; he declared that the British Government had preventel 
the King from attempting to reconquer Sicily and from defendins | 
capital; and generally attacked the conduct of Piedmontese a 
British statesmen, and defended Cardinal Antonelli and Franeis [| 
Mr. Layarp answered this speech by making counter-statemer; 
on the British and Italian side; reminding Mr. Hennessy of ;, 
prisons of Rome and Naples, the massacres committed by the Papal 
troops at Perugia, and in the villages of the Abruzzi, the brutality { 
the Austrians when occupying the Legations for the Pope, Vi; 
Layard also quoted from the despatches of British agents to show tis 
great progress made in Piedmont, the discontent of the Roman peagls 


nm 


with their priestly government, and the hostility of that govern, 
to reform. Mr. Hennessy claimed the sympathy of the House fy. 
King of Naples; but is no sympathy due to the hundreds of thousands 
who have been victims of Bourbon tyranny? As regards the electiy, 
Mr. Layard said he had seen the peasants voting; the men eld 
were of the highest character; they represented the feelings of ti, 
people ; there is not one against whom a finger can be pointed; ther 
was no bribery, no intimidation. The members afforded a strikiy 
contrast to the officials of Rome, where all is a mass of corrupting, 
Mr. Layard spoke with the fullest approval of Lord John Russel’s 
policy, and caused some amusement by quoting a vindication of Charls 
Albert for invading Lombardy from an old pamplhiet by Sir Geo: 
Bowyer. , 

Sir Georcr Bowyer defended himself by saying that the doctrine 
he laid down in 1848 did not apply in 1859 and 1860, Mr. Layand’s 
stories about the Papal Government were obsolete and absurd. Bang 
Poerio was imprisoned for undoubted treason. There was no massier 
at Perugia at all—there was only a fair fight. The government roy 
prevailing in the Papal territory is more detested by the people tha 
the Papal Government. Turning to Naples, he said that “when 
Garibaldi and his gang of pirates in red shirts entered Naples, the ety 
was in consternation, as though struck by pestilence.” All Lord Joln 
Russell’s sympathies were with piracy, rebellion, and Garibaldi. Thee 
is a military tyranny in Italy—a dull uniformity of military despotisn 
instead of liberty. Lord John’s policy is fatal to the interests d 
England, and destructive to the peace of Europe. 

The debate was resumed on Senin. by Mr. James, who retailed 
his own !talian experiences, defended Garibaldi and the Sardinian (o- 
vernment, and described the abominations perpetrated by the Bourbon 
Government of Naples. Sir Rosert Peet next spoke. He replied‘ 
Sir George Bowyer, and vindicated, with some exceptions, the conduet 
of Lord John Russell and of Victor Emmanuel. He pointed to Rowe 
as the great obstacle to the pacification and consolidation of lta. 
All Italian feeling and andi are opposed to the temporal power 
of the Pope. 

“I believe that the Reformation has commenced in Italy. _I believe that tie 
desire for civil liberty in that country is united with a strong desire for religious 
freedom, and that that which has already been accomplistied in Germany, 2 
England, and in Scotland, has been commenced in Italy. I say that the Relwr. 
mation is growing apace in Italy, in spite of the Court of Rome, and in spite a 
the bishops. This accounts for the wish of the Church of Rome to stop‘ 
march of Italian revolution which it sees is every day sapping the foundations 
of priesteraft and priestly intolerance. But, sir, the great movement has gue 
on, and I may be permitted to express my hope that that system of progres 
which checks superstition and religious intolerance may take still deeper rot 
the minds and affections of the people, and that their country may enjoy the ful 
blessings of universal liberty.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. GLapsToNE made a powerful speech in answer to the alles 
tions of Sir George Bowyer, that the people of Italy were not 
pressed, but were attached to their Governments. He would try, 8 
the face of that House, whether those allegations were true, and would 
begin with the late King of Naples. Well, “if ever man was pe 
jured on the face of this earth, the late King of Naples was that ma. 
In 1848 he ratified the constitution with an oath. Mr. Gladstone read 
its solemn terms. That terrible oath was repeated in the face ol b* 
rope. What has become of the constitution? Why, it has beea 
trampled urder foot. Constitution or no constitution, the Gover 
ment was lawless from first to last. ‘Then, as to Francis I.— fs 
“Tt is all very well to claim consideration for him on account of his couras’ 
but I confess I feel much more admiration for the courage of the hon. roy 
for Dundalk (Sir G. ‘x: and the hon, member for King’s pear Ay 
Hennessy), for 1 think I would rather live in a casemate listening bathe 
whizzing of bullets and the bursting of shells, than come before a free a 
to vindicate—[ Loud cheers, which prevented the conclusion of the — 
being heard.] I for one do not hesitate to say that when Francis IL. — 
the throne he did so under circumstances unusually favourable Let pee 
justice even to the previous King of Naples. He proved himself a man 0 an 
ractical ability, and he certainly exhibited political courage. His — . 
founded on wrong, but he made good his ground in the face of Europe, a6" 
left his son in a position to make concessions without having them imputes * 
alarm. If it had been the policy of that son to govern with even decent mot.” 
tion; if he had had one single spark of human sympathy in his a 
had he endeavoured to soothe even one sorrow among the millions of his oppre “ 
subjects, he might have been King of Naples at this day, and Italian “a 
would still have been a dream. But short as was his peaceful possession ¢ a 
throne, short as was his possession of it at all, even that short time did af te 
by without giving rise to the most frightful revelations.” Then what eemas 
said for the States of the Church? He held in his hand authentic docamie! 








of the Foreign Secretary. His speech was overloaded with details, 
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d he quoted from those documents instances of the most shameful 
years, aD ised by Austrian officers in the name of justice. Did Sir George 
tyranny ae think that any Government, even if it were compelled to submit 
Bowyer sor he evil of occupation, when, surely, it would abandon the cant 
to the mons of declaring that its people are fondly attached to its dominion 
Tyee oan Jit to deliver up into the hands of a foreign soldiery the whole 
(hea, hen) One of the country, upon which the peace and private happiness 
judics al viwale and families depend. (Cheers.) I must confess, Sir, that it 
— e that the whole doctrine upon which the Papal sovereignty has of 
appears _ hee supported is so intolerable that the man who could acquiesce in 
hate years the Roman or Italian who could acquiesce in it—would be nothing 
or bron fit to be trampled under foot.” ( Cheers.) 
put a WY 


eorge Bowyer denied that there was a massacre at Perugia; he denied it 


Sir ‘ ith of eye-witnesses. Mr. Gladstone met this with crushing effect by 
on the ia scription of what occurred at Peragia from the report of the Papal 
quoting @ his superior Agostini, at Rome. 


officer —* who, | must say, seems to do his duty honestly, but who, of 

. — oe make the case too bad, says: ‘ The enthusiasm of the troops in at- 
ie, on city was indescribable, especially that of the foreigners and gendarmes.’ 

: ithusiasm in assaulting the city was something beyond the average of the 
vg soldiers. Having mentioned that there were certain barricades, he 
pa cain | will read it as accurately as I can into English: ‘ The soldiers then 
~ oo these barricades. They took by assault the houses and the convent, 
eng killed and wounded all they could, not excepting some women'— 
where pt and, proceeding forward, they did the same thing at the inn in 
= San Pietro.’ This is the case in which my honourable friend undertook 
es afore the honourable member for Southwark, and with respect to which he 
! — that confutation would be so easy. Why, Sir, this is the precise assertion 
- reel that was made by the honourable member for Southwark, because it 
pegs accidental death of women in the moment of assault, but it was the 
wanton and deliberate murder of women distinctly testified to by an officer of the 
Papal Government. [Sir G. Bowyer—“ Read, read !”} I have read. [Sir G. 
B vever—“* Nothing about ‘ wanton.’ ”) I do not find here the word * wanton,’ I 
admit that. I find that the troops when they had got into the town killed all 
they could, including women as well as men.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone's next case was the Government of Modena, remarking in 
+ that the Pope, who branded Victor Emmanuel, had no words except 
os» of kindness for the Duke of Modena. He read a terrible hst of cases where 
he Duke had interfered to aggravate the severity of the sentences of his own 
.s, and had ordered that a host of prisoners, whose term had expired, should 
rill be kept in prison. ; ; - 

“ Now, let me say one word as to the yearning of the Italians for political 
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unity. Iam ashamed to say that for a long time [ withheld my assent and - 
proval to those yearnings. I asked why they were not content to pursue locally 


their local reforms, But there is the most conclusive evidence that the time has 
now come when Italian unity can be no longer regarded asadream. And I 
would ask who have been its main promoters? My noble friends who sit near 
me have done something. (Cheers.) The influence of England is acknowledged, 
and it is felt by the Italians that England has done something to promote the 
great and noble object they have at heart. (Cheers.) Let us do justice to our 
neighbour over the water. We may criticize the annexation of Savoy. We may 
disap rove the still stronger case of the annexation of Nice. We may be lost in 
astonishment at the proceedings before Gaeta. But, after all these deductions 
have been made—and they are serious deductions I admit—Italy acknowledyes 
with one voice that she owes a heavy debt of gratitude to France. ( Cheers.) 
But it is not our neighbours nor Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour—with 
regard to whom I wonder at the extravagant compliments paid to them—who 
have been the doers of this wondrous work. They have helped to forward it, and 
wherever the name of Victor Emmanuel is mentioned, it is a charm from one end 
of Italy to another, because he has set that rare example in Italy of a true and 
loyal King (cheers)—I mean a King to whom a compact with a subject is a 
sacred thing, to be maintained through life and until death. (Loud cheers.) 
Count Cavour will bear any criticism, either here or elsewhere, and I do not 
anticipate the public judgment when I say that the name of that man will take 
a place in the list of those who have deserved well of Italy. (Cheers.) There 
are few indeed whose influence on their time or their country has been greater in 
its power, or more successfully directed to benefit that country. (Cheers.) But 
the House will permit me to say that it is not any of these who have made Italian 
unity what it is—namely, a prospect not far from being realized. There are 
others who have more contributed to this unity—those who have resisted all 
moderate and reasonable reform,—the Kings of Naples, the series of Popes, the 
Emperow of Austria, These are they who have forced forward, and not simply 
helped forward, the cause of Italian unity. How is it possible that when the 
subjects of the King of Naples found themselves put down by military power 
they should not seek that resource, which nature herself teaches, of helping 
themselves, and becoming stronger by union with others? How is it possible 
that, when the government of the Pope is carried on upon the principle that 
every Roman Catholic throughout the world is to have a voice in maintaining it, 
and a greater voice, indeed, than those who are under the Papal sceptre—how is 
it possible that the subjects of the Pope should not seek for strength wherever 
they can find it to meet such an unnatural combination? Above all, it has been 
the conduct, the doctrines, and policy of Austria that have laid broad and deep 
the foundations of Italian unity. (Cheers.) When I speak of Austria, I draw 
a wide distinction between Austria in Italy and Austria beyond it. Beyond 
Italy I wish her well with all my heart, and regard her as the mainstay 
of the peace and order of Europe. I do not for a moment doubt that 
it bas been her unhappy and miserable task to be the instrument of 
carrying affliction to a people, not for her own benefit, but with a result im- 
periling her existence as a State. It is Austria that has made Italian unity. 
(Cheers.) What was the course taken by Austria on acquiring her Italian pro- 
vinces? Did Austria hold that Italy was a mere accidental aggregation of 
States, each one of which might be dealt with by itself apart from the others? 
‘0, Austria was the first that denied that doctrine. She denied it in her alliances 
al over Italy. She denied it when by arms and treaties she provided for per- 
fac: unity in the spirit and principle of government from one end of the penin- 
Suit to the uther. We know how Austria succeeded in that policy. She had 
Piedmont at her feet, and after the peace drove her into the desired system by 
the threat of fresh territorial demands. She had Tuscany at her command. 
She hada treaty with Naples, by which the King was bound, in the most stringent 
terms, to sanction no institution that was not in conformity with those of the 
Austrian dominions, Is it possible to have fuller or more striking testimony to 
the strong power of unity pervading the feelings of the Italian people than in the 
fact that Austria based her entire policy on the recognized necessity of assimi- 
lating the whole spirit of government in every State in the peninsula, and of 
bringing it under the influence of one moving power? (Cheers.) For long 
years have we been compelled to reckon Italy in its divided state, Italy under 
the friends of the Austrian, Italy the victim of legitimacy, Italy with a spiritual 
Sovereignty at its centre, one of the chief sources of difficulty and disturbance 
I. * a. politics. We are now coming to another time. The miseries of 
ti y have been the danger of Europe. The consolidation of Italy, her restora- 
#08 to national life—if it be the will of God to grant that boon—will be, I be- 
lt a, blessing as great to Europe as it is to all the people of the peninsula. 
will add to the general peace and welfare of the civilized world a new and 


Mr. Macutke entered into an elaborate defence of the Papal Go- 
vernment, contending, by reference to official documents, that the 
States of the Church had been well governed, and that prior to the 
revolution their material prosperity was steadily on the increase. He 
denied that either the spiritual or temporal power of the Pope would 
be destroyed by any revolutionary movement, for that which had 
lasted a thousand years would not succumb before base machinations, 
foul intrigue, and unwarranted calumny. He also asserted that the 
unification of Italy was a delusion, as the States of Italy had a sepa- 
rate history, separate traditions, separate geographical boundaries, 
and never could be brought into a great homogeneous whole, under 
the sceptre of a robber king without a particle of principle or a spark 
of honour. The foreign policy of the Government was, he contended, 
animated by bigotry and intolerance—the same fatal policy which 
years ago had dictated the Durham letter, and the consequences of 
which had been so singularly illustrated by the late election for the 
county of Cork. Mr. Arruur Russet and Mr. Moncxton Mitnes 
expressed approval of the policy of the Government. 

Mr. Rogesvck observed that, looking from a purely English point 
of view, he wished to see Italy Italian from the anal of the penin- 
sula to the Mincio. He confessed, however, he could not see any 
prospect of such a realization, unless there was some connterpoise 
against the pressure of France. He had no faith in the Emperor of 
the French, and he warned the Government how they allowed them- 
selves to be made the tools of France in her scheme to make Italy her 
vassal, and thus obtain the balance of power in Europe. It is our 
duty to prevent the expulsion of Austria from Venetia, Austria is 
our natural continental ally, She builds no ships of war to dispute 
with us the empire of the sea. She has no aggressive policy directed 
against the territory of her neighbours. Why, he asked, could we not 
address ourselves to that nation on the Continent which has been our 
friend in difficult times, and which would be so again should we be 
assailed by those who envied us our power and greatness ? 

Mr. Beaumont approved, and Mr. Monsext condemned, the policy 
of the Government. 

Lord Joun Russeit said the questions which had been raised 
about the relative value of the Italian Governments did not affect the 
foreign policy of England, which was that we should not interfere by 
force to prevent the Italians from choosing the Government under 
which they would live. Mr. Maguire said our policy is animated by 
hatred to the Pope. Why, all the great bodies fighting in Italy are 
Roman Catholics. They are contesting not on a matter of faith, but 
for temporal power. Lord Johu said that governments so abominable 
and degradivg as those of the Kings of Naples never existed in this 
world; and he gave proofs of it by citing cases authentically esta- 
blished of the eruclty and treachery of both Kings. He condemned 
the Papal Government as one that afforded no protection to life or 
property, as one that simply interfered with religious freedom, and as 
one that forbade that with which a Government has nothing to do, 
and does not do that to which the people are entitled. He did not 
agree with Mr. Roebuck that we should prevent the expulsion of 
Austria from Venetia. That is a question for the people + some oly 
He would be glad to see Austria maintained, because during two cen- 
turies past we have often contended in the same cause against the 
preponderance of other Powers. 

“ Austria is a great, regular, and conservative Power in the middle of Europe, 
that tends to preserve many of the political and social advantages which Europe 
enjoys. With regard to Venetia, it is true that Austria has adopted a represen- 
tative constitution. It is for those who are summoned as representatives of the 
wor poy of Austria to decide what their policy shall be; but I believe it will be 
‘ound so difficult to retain the affections of the people of Venetia, and that the 
Austrian garrisons are so costly, that it is not for the interest of Austria to con- 
tinue making such heavy sacrifices as the preservation of Venetia requires. I 
think, therefore, that it would be better for Austria herself, that Venetia should 
be governed according to her own wishes and aspirations. 

“Mr. Maguire says that the people of Italy detest one another so much that 
they never can form one country. It is for them todecide that. If their mutual 
hatreds are so great they will not fail to find expression in the Parliament of 
Turin, and separation will probably be the result. . . . . I believe that 
when they are united they will look solely to the interests of Italy, and will go 
to war for or against France, or perhaps remain neutral, just as may seem most 
beneficial for their country. Although I hold that we were not only not at 
liberty to interfere ourselves, but were bound to use our influence to prevent 
others from interfering in the affairs of Italy, I do not disguise the great satis- 
faction I feel at the prospect which is opening before that country. If it be a 
crime to wish that the people of Italy should be free to use the intellect with which 
it has pleased Providence to endow them, and to tread, as our own nation has done, 
the path of constitutional liberty, then it is a crime of which I must plead guilty. 
Austria occupies a most difficult position at this moment, but it is my earnest 
wish, as it should be of every Englishman, that she may so reconcile the various 
parts of her monarchy as to satisfy the wishes of her subjects, and maintain her 
place as a great Power in Europe. That, however, is also a age ee in which 
we cannot interfere; and it must depend on the wisdom of the Austrian Go- 
vernment whether, within the next three mouths, that State re-establishes her 
position, or whether she takes a step that may be injurious to, if not fatal, to the 
recovery of her influence in Europe. 


The debate was brought to an end; the House went into Committee 


of Supply pro formd, and at once resumed. 


Cuvncu Rates. 
On the motion for going into Committee on the Church Rates Abo- 
lition Bill, Mr. NewpeGaTe moved as an amendment a resolution de- 


claring that the House would go into Committee the next day with 


the view of establishing in lieu of church rates a charge upon heri- 
ditaments in parishes where church rates have been paid for seven 
years. But after a brief debate he did not persist inhis motion. 
The tone of the debate was that the Dissenters had changed their 
ground, and did not now go for the removal of a grievance so much as 
for the levelling of the Establishment. Mr. Bright’s | seems to 
have produced this feeling in the minds of Members. Lord Enrieup 
said he supported the bill because he thought relief should be given to 
Dissenters, but he protested in the strongest language against the 
sentiments of Mr. Bright, and he regretted that the Government had 
not proposed a compromise. 

In Committee Mr. Cross moved an amendment on Clause 1 to the 





guarantee.” (Loud cheers.) 





effect that no church rate should be levied im any parish where it has 
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not been levied during the last seven years, Sir Jonn TReLAawny | harvest in the face of an increased expenditure. 


a the amendment. Lord Joun Manners urged the withdrawal 
oO 


[March 9, 196) 


t in the fa Government wen, 
doubt justified in reducing the Estimates. Were my 


the amendment on the ground that this was not an opportunity for | _“ But at this critical period it is open to every member to form his es 


effecting a compromise. Mr. Heyeatr, the new Member for Lei- 
cester, fresh from Dissenting constituents, urged the House to accept 
Mr. Cross’s compromise. He declared that the Dissenters were mis- 
represented in the House, and that they do not hold the strong 
opinions of Mr. Bright. The Government should take up the subject 
in a spirit of conciliation. Mr. Appertey was for standing still. 
There was no hardship in the law. Mr. Stannore opposed, and Mr. 
HeneEaGE supported th 
the conciliatory tone of the debate, declared he would vote for moderate 
concession, but wished to see the amendment withdrawn, Mr. Hvus- 
BARD pointed to the different ground oceupied by the Dissenters, and 
said something more was before the country than the mere abolition of 
church rates, He challenged the Ministerialists to meet him in some 
fair measure of concession. 

Pressed on all sides, Mr. Cross withdrew his amendment, but pro- 
mised to embody his plan in a bill. 

The bill passed through Committee without amendment. 


Tne Hor Dury. 

Mr. Donson moved the following resolution on the hop duty : 

“ That the maintenance of any duties upon hops is impolitic, and that in any 
remission of taxation or adjustment of financial burdens provision should be made 
for the removal of such duties.” 

The prevailing idea is that the consumer pays the duty, but that is 
not absolutely the case. It is a tax on raw material, and the amount 
advanced by the producer, and in succession by each dealer, only comes 
upon the consumer when he buys the article. Hop-growing is most 
expensive ; yet the result is uncertain. No man knows whether there 
will be a glut or a scarcity. All hops grown above the quantity re- 
quired for beer are a dead loss. Without any speculation on the part 
of the grower, it often happens that the supply is in excess of the 
demand; yet the duty is on the production, on every pound grown. 
Therefore the duty on the excess comes out of the pocket of the 

ower. The duty is relatively highest when the price is lowest, 


r ° . . ‘ : } 
ops are of various qualities, yet the duty is uniform. Considering 


the irregularity of the supply and the limited demand of the article, 
there is an & priori case against making it a subject of taxation. In 
fact, hop-growing is a ae lottery, in which there are a few prizes 
and a great many blanks. The yield of the tax is so uncertain that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot say what the hop duty will pro- 
duce. The result of the duty is, that a grower who has secured a good 
crop is the victim of suecess. Mr. Dodson called upon the Government 
to repeal this small unfeliable duty, which he placed in the same 
category with the many small duties recently repealed. 

Mr. ‘Ducce Brypees seconded the motion, Sir Joun Swetiry and 
Lord Pevensey supported it. Mr. Bricut unequivocally condemned 
the tax ; complimented the agricultural labourers upon the admirable 
speeches they had made; but objected that to — the resolution 
would be to = 8 the House to the repeal of this duty as soon as there 
was a surplus to spare. He admitted that the question could not 
stand many debates like that he had heard, but the hop-growers must not 
expect to get the tax repealed on the first asking. That is a sort of 
courtship not very common with Chancellors of the Exchequer. The 
pledge was his diflieulty. Now the hop-growers might have ascertained 
that the Lords would pass a bill for the repeal of the hop duty, but 
the House of Commons, humble as it may have been, will not consent 
to send up to the House of Lords a bill for the repeal of any other tax 
until it has sent up a bill for the repeal of the Excise duty on paper. 
(Cheers.) The papermaker has a right to come first. The Government 
may not be able to set the House in the position it held last year. 

“ But this I do say, that they will do what now is in their power to do if they 
take the first opportunity of reasserting the right which they embodied in a re- 
solution last year, and of again passing a bill for the abolition of the Excise duty 
on paper. (Cheers.) And when that is once done, and the bill has passed both 
Houses of Parliament, then I think I shall not have the smallest objection to vote 
for the strongest resolution, and for the most instantaneous action on the part of 
the House of Commons on behalf of the abvlition of this duty.” 

Lord HotmespaLe supported the motion. 

Mr. Giapstone admitted that the hop duty is open to most of the 
charges made against it, but it is not costly of collection, and it is not 
destroyed by Excise regulations. It is unequal in its produce asa 
tax, and in its pressure; it aggravates distress in a bad year, and it is 
a tax on raw produce. But the abolition of the tax would not stop 
distress. The cultivation is a lottery, and the duty acts as a deduction 
from the prizes and an aggravation of the blanks. But there is no duty 
in which the public has so little interest. The fact is, it is a producer’s 
question. Many gentlemen who have visited him on the hop duty, 
have within the four walls of his room alluded to the facility of substi- 


of what may be the conjecture of public events, and what m F 
the affairs of the world, and t have no hesitation in aa eur i 
opinion, the period is now so critical that he would be a very Tash lead ™ ny 
countrymen who would allow them to indulge in a hope that there der of 

great diminution of expenditure, and consequently any considerable = be any 
taxation. The fact is, that every man knows that ‘the period is go Mction of 
critical that we should husband and increase our resources, and not one 
that general feeling, but it seems also that the future is obscu Y have 


a: - > ; re, and iti 
1e amendment. Sir Joun PAKINGTON approved of period on which no one can speak with authority to guide us. | ‘ that it is, 


- 2 feet -~ oe S this 
with an impending financial statement—is this the occasion to come fn 


further to embarrass the Minister entrusted with the management of the fj bead 
under circumstances which must ensure him many difficulties that he vile 
to encounter? I do not think, then, we should be justified in sy it ham 
motion of the honourable gentleman.” Porting the 

Mr. Dopsow replied, and the House divided, wh 
was negatived by 202 to 110. 


Navat Promotion AND RETIREMENT. 

Sir J. Etpntnstone moved for a Select Committee to Consider the 
present system of promotion and retirement in the royal nayy and th 
present pay and position of the several classes of naval officers, ay re 
report what changes therein were desirable, with a view to’ the Me 
creased efliciency of the naval service. His speech was a mays 
detail. He proved that our naval officers ave underpaid, that the 
| allowances made to captains, called command money, and expended 
| entertaining guests, is ludicrously inadequate, one whole ¢elass z 
| ceiving exactly fourpence per day ; that they are liable to inoome tay. 
‘that they have to pay for painting and cleaning their ships becans 
|enough 1s not allowed for brooms and paint; that a post-aptaiy ig 
| obliged to spend 500/. on fitting up his Bmp and so in regard to othe 
i grades. The array of grievances set forth in all ranks is most fy. 
| midable; and he pledged himself, if the committee were granted, 1) 
| prove all he said, and more too, ’ 
| Mr. Baruire Cocurane seconded, and Sir ilenry Srracer supported 
| the motion. 

Sir Francis Bartne defended Admiralties in general and his oy, 
administration in particular; and asked whether the finances woij 
bear the extra charge sought to be put upon them. Admiral Wao 
represented himself as a living evidence of the unfairness of the 4d 
miralty. He had put down the pirates off Cuba, had been reop. 
mended for the Bath, but every Admiralty had treated him with neglet 
and contempt. He sup sorted the motion, and Sir Micwaet Seyyopy 
followed on the same ue. 

Sir Joun Paxrneton took Admiral Walcot’s remarks as a person) 
attack ; and an interchange of smart repartees took place, They Sir 
John went on to support the motion, alleging as a reason the dis. 
content in the navy. Whereupon Lord CLarence Pacer took him 
severely to task : 

“I can quite understand the hon. Member for Portsmouth and the bo, 
Member for Devonport advocating the claims of every class in the navy, lem 
quite understand the sympathy of other hon, Members when they hear q 
on behalf of that noble and gallant service; but that a Minister who has known 
the difficulties under which the Admiralty labour with the very limited meas 
at their disposal—who knows that if these things are taken into consideration ja 
the way he is encouraging the House to take them into their consideration, the 
marines and the army cannot be left out—who is perfectly aware that itis im- 
possible to give that higher pay which I as a naval man must feel they ought t 
receive—who has had an opportunity, when First Lord of the Admiralty, to have 
rectified what was wrong—when such a man comes down day after day to 
foment discontent in the navy—(cries of “ No, no!”)—I say discontent in 
every class in the service, from the officers to the ships’ crews—it is a lamentable 
fact indeed.” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Clarence Paget appealed to papers on the table which he said 
would show how much the Admiralty has done to increase the pay of 
the navy. They had to deal with between 5000 and 6000 officers of 
the navy, irrespective of warrant officers, and if they were to benelit 
these otficers to the amount of even 10/. a year each, that would add 
50,000/. a year to the estimates. Was the House prepared for 
great increase? Within the last two years they had increased the 
half-pay of almost all classes in the navy. They had pensioned the 
warrant officers’ widows, and they had in various waye bensiiel the 
service. They had not done it to the extent that he wished, because 
the expense would be enormous. He admitted that the naval offices 
were underpaid, but if the committee were appointed the Members 
would have to listen to pathetic stories of wrongs from officers, ad 
then when the report appeared, and its recommendations could not be 
carried out, they would break all the officers’ hearts. 

The debate was continued by Lord Joun Manners, who defended 
Sir John Pakington, and Lord Patmerston, who came to the resew 


en the resolutig, 








tuting an increased duty on malt, but they never allude to it out of 
doors. “ How that has happened I don’t know.” (“ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.) Lord Holmesdale said all the hop-growers want is free 
trade. But what is free trade? _Is it relief from all taxation? The 
original free traders held that preference and protective duties should 
be abolished ; but another school holds there can be no free trade so 
long as any article is taxed. Mr. Gladstone could not agree with that 
school. He objected to the motion because it was an abstract resolu- 
tion on a financial question. The fate of the paper duty resolution 
ought to be a warning to every prudent man. vt was not a question 
of one, but of many resolutions which would be pressed upon the 
House, and they would all be dangerous, because they would raise 
hopes that would probably not be fulfilled, aud stand unredeemed to 
the discredit of the House. He entreated the House not to consider 
the claims of people to relief separately, not to prejudice great ques- 
tions, but to wait until the financial statement is made, until the 
means and resources of the country are known. 

Lord Harry Vane and Mr. E. Batt supported the resolution. 

Mr. Disraewt briefly stated his views on the other side. Before 
considering whether a tax is a grievance, we must look to the state of 
the revenue. Now, far from an impending surplus, Mr. Gladstone will 
have an enormous deficiency, supplicd only by temporary taxation. 
The House would soon have an authentic statement of our financial 


of Lord Clarence Paget. His objection to the inquiry was that t 
would lead the House further than it intended to go, for they 
not exclude the military branch of the public service if the questo 
were raised. 

On a division, the motion was carried by 102 to 97—a result greeted 
with much cheering. 

Mititary Cost or THE CoLontes. , 
Mr. Artur Mitts moved for a Select Committee “on colonial 


| military expenditure, to inquire and report whether any, and 


alteration may be advantageously adopted in regard to the defence a 
the British dependencies, and the proportions of cost of such defence 
as now defrayed from Imperial and colonial funds respectively. 
rule is wanted with respect to colonial military expenditure. 
separation of the war department from the colonies lias incre 
inconveniencies. The reports of the Government ollicials are opp? 
to each other, and this has been made the excuse for doing nothing, 
The aggregate expense is 4,000,000/., but from this must be deduct 
1,500,000/. for Malta, Gibraltar, and the Ionian Islands. ‘The remal 
ing 2,500,000/. is spent in the colonies. Only three, Ceylon, —_ 
and New South Wales, contribute towards their own defence, and 
sum contributed is 3,500,000/.a year. Mr. Mills instanced the expe? 
diture of nearly 1,000,000/. at the Cape of Good Hope as enorm 
excessive, and contended that the colonies should defend themselves. 
Mr. Maks seconded the motion. Leal 





resources. We have encountered financial experiments with a bad 


Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue argued against the motion. 
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inferior for all purposes. The withdrawal of the British regi- 
be would endanger the connexion of the colonies with the empire. 
He said that Mr. Mills ot re 

They were drawn up in an extravagant year, anc 
1 erly come under the head of colonial 1 
The colonies have always 


_ to spend men and money t 
ee pendent governments and the nC 
= — made is by negotiation with the local governments. The 
sect js not a fit one for inquiry by the House of Commons, and he 
se the motion. ‘ 
<7 OP ASTER reminded Mr. Fortescue that the Dutch draw 2,600,0004. | 


rs Spanish 1,500,000/. from, their colonies. Lord Rosen | 
= said the inquiry was required to settle a controversy among the | 
— ment officials. Mr. Appekvey stoutly contended for inquiry, | 
" ‘Sir Joun TRELAWNY said it would tend to weaken ministerial re- | 
Sans LMERSTOS, however, gave way. He agreed in the objec- | 
tions to the motion. The Execut ive, aware of our changing relations 
ml foreign powers, can alone determine the number of men to be 
Win the colonial garrisons ; and the 
can determine whether they will pay them or not. 
cipated that the committee woul ; é 
since the House seemed to desire an inquiry, 
them to divide —Motion carried. 
Mr. Turnscc’s Case. 
Lords was occupied on Monday evening with a debate 
by the Marquis of ommenee for a Select Cheneeee to 
se into the circumstances attending the appointment and resigua- 
Gone Mr, Turnbull in the Record Office. Lord Normanby asked 
for a committee, in order to learn the w hole truth of this case, and to 
ascertain the relative responsibility of the different departments in 
regard to appointments of this kind. It had been asked why Mr. 
Turnbull resigned? That resignation Is the weak part of his case. 
Now it was caused by Lord Palmerston’s direct interference. In 
1859 Lord Palmerston told the Protestant Alliance their case against 
Mr. Turnbull had not a leg to stand upon. But just before the meet- 
ing of Parliament Lord 
heard that Mr. Turnbull’s appointment would be attacked, adding, 
“if it is attacked you must defend it on your own responsibility, | 
cannot defend it.” Yet Lord Palmerston’s sole defence the other day 
was that Mr. Turnbull had voluntarily resigned. Could it be said 
that Mr. Turnball, exposed to insidious attacks, and deprived of the 
support of the Government, was not forced to resign? If a committee 
were appointed, the Master of the Rolls would come forward and 
the whole truth. Lord Normaaby defended Mr. Turnbull from 
e assaults of the Protestant Alliance, and vindicated his own 
motives in taking up the case. 
The Earl of SHAPTESBURY corrected Lord Normanby. No deputa- 
tion went to Lord Palmerston on the subject until July, 1860. [Lord 
Shaftesbury only conversed once with Lord Palmerston about Mr. 
T and that was to ask him whether any representations he 
rd to it. He denied there had been any secret 
n Romilly was informed officially of the whole 
The Protestant Alliance had never charge 
his appoint was no 
volic. 


heir own defence; but they | 


While he anti- 


he would not trouble 


been made with re: 
movement. Sir Jo 
of the movement. 
Turnbull with suppressing papers ; 
abjected to solely because he was a Roman Cat 


*s figures did not represent the real state of | appointed, whether wisely 
and embraced | having been found not to interfere with the faithful discharge of his 


military | duties, ought to have been protected by the Government 
shown a loyal spirit and a | insinuat ions which drove him to resi 
; Y tation and vexation which they caused. 
only way in which retrench- | which consents to the dismissal of a 


colonial governments alone 


| mittee, but 
| false statements, but he has satisfactorily, triumphantly 


Palmerston told Sir John Romilly he had | 


‘The objection | 


i) 


Mr. Turnbull having been 
or not, and the objections against him 


slanders behind his back and by imputations upon his honour which 
he had not an opportunity of refuting. i 


inst the 
n by the mere force of the irri- 
And I say that a Government 
faithful servant under such cir- 
cumstances does not deserve to have, and will not have, faithful ser- 
vants.” Lord Derby said there were many papers he should like to 
see. “We are told there are private letters ;” and if, as Lord Gran- 
ville said, the intimation that Government could not defend Mr. Turn- 
bull’s appointment were conveyed ina private letter, that only made 
the strongest possible case for a committee. “We will have all the 
complains parties before us.” 

“In justice te Mr. Turnbull, in justice to the Government, in justice to the 
Master of the Rolls, in justice to all who are concerned in the due subordination 
of persons in civil employment to those by whom they are appointed, and from 
whom they have a right to expect protection, I do earnestly hope your lordships 
will not withhold your assent to an inquiry. We are called upon to inquire into 
the facts. We are called upon to do justice between the parties, and above all, 
we are called upon by our vote to declare that persons placed in office shall not 
have their character or reputation whispered away, but are and shall be entitled 


ould effect no great practica: result, yet, | to the protection of those by whom they are appointed, and if that protection 18 


withheld that the protection of Parliament shall not be withheld from them.” 


(Loud cheers.) 

The oy oe of Laxspowne dissented from the motion for a com- 

He has been assailed with 

srformed the 
duties entrusted to him. lis case is one of considerable hardship. 
If there is any error in his conduct, it is not in what he has written 
since his appointment, but in his resignation. 
| Earl Grey wished to be dist inctly informed whether Lord Pal- 
merston had told the Master of the Rolls that he could not defend 
‘the appoiutment of Mr. Turnbull: if he did, then Mr. Turnbull re- 
sizned under moral pressure. Unless Lord Grey were told that Lord 
Palmerston did not exert that pressure, he should vote for the com- 
| mittee. 
The “question” was about to be put, when the Earl of ELLEN- 
| poROUGH repeated what Lord Grey had said; and then Lord Her- 
| BERT rose. Unable to give a positive negative to the charge, he asked 
whether the House thought Lord Palmerston would unnecessarily 
desert a public servant ? 

On a division the motion was negatived by 41 to 26. 

Excueqver Bitts.—In Committee of the whole House, Mr. Giap- 
STONE submitted resolutions to the effect that the principal moneys of 
Exchequer bills, with the interest thereon, shall be charged upon and 
paid out of the consolidated fund ; that the interest shall, during their 

| eurrency, be payable half-yearly by coupons at the Bank of England; 
\ that an option shall be given at the expirat ion of each twelve months 
‘to the holders of Exchequer bills to be paid to the principal moneys 
| of all such bills held by them; and that all Exchequer bills not so 
| paid off from time to tume shall have currency for the next twelve 
‘months following the date of such option ; that all Exchequer bills 
‘shall be receivable for duties granted to her Majesty during the last 
six months of each year during which they have currency by law ; and 
that when such Exchequer bills shall be paid off, the Treasury ma 
‘issue the like amount of Exchequer bills to replace the bills so pai 
He deseribed in great detail the inconveniences of the existing 


ve vindicated Mr. Turnbull. 


} 


was the peculiarity of his opimions combined with the peculiarity of system and the changes he propeses. arguing that they would impart 


his duties. He is a man of ardent and hasty judgment, yet 
entrusted with records which are the backbone of our history. 


he was 


Lord 


| greater steadiness to the value of the securities affected. 
The resolutions were very generally approved, and were adopted by 


Shaftesbury contended that Mr. Turnbull was no more fit for the post | 4). Committee. 


he filled, than he himself would be to report on numneries, Or inspect 
Roman Catholic schools. Lord Shaftesbury cited passages from Mr. 
Turnbull’s writings to show that he could give a fair and dispassionate 


| Che Court. 


abstract of an: rs relating to the great controvers between the | d 
> : =" : Te Queen is still at Osborne, and the Court Newsman records no- 


Roman Catholics and Protestants, but he said 
sincere pleasure Mr. Turnbull ap ointed to some other situation. 

Earl GRaNVILLE, in answer to rd 
Green, Mr. Brewer, Mr. Turnbull—to calen 


passed; Mr. Turnbul 
have refused to accept his resignation. 
Turnbull became acquainted with Lord Palmerston’s opinions 


Lord Normanby must have been misinformed, for Sir John Romilly 
f the Government knew that the House wanted him, they declared that 


could hardly have made Mr, ‘Turnbull acquainted with the contents 0 


he would see with 


Normanby, described the pro- 
ceedings which led to the appointment of Fg ery Everett 
ar, abstract, and index | 

the records. Lord Palmerston was in the habit of writing strictly 
oe letters to Sir John Romilly, and the answers to his inquiries 
information about Mr. Turnbull led him nof to accede to the request 

of his dismissal last Po. But the agitation continued, further notes 
resigned. Now Sir John Romilly might, if he had 

i Lord Normanby said 


- /have suddenly sent Sir Baldwin to sea in a swift frigate on business 0} 


| thing of publie interest exces a visit which the Prince Consort pai 
to Chichester Cathedral on Wednesday. The only visitor at Osborne 
is Captain Denman. 


~ —————— — —S = 


| . 

Piscellanrans. 
Sowe amusing scenes have passed in the House of Commons about 
Sir Baldwin Walker. It was obscurely hinted that he would be 
wanted as a witness before the Committee on the Admiralty. Alas, 


what a pity! If the Government had only known it, they would not 


great moment—to meet sir Henry Keppel at Ascension. But when 


aprivate letter. But even if Mr. Turnbuil had learned Lord Palmers- | je should be sent for—“he was boxing about in the Channel, an 


tou’s opinions, he ought not to have resigned 
ia Palmerston’s conduct was this. 
wrnbull in 1860. But when Mr. Turnbull resi 


tou, who, after the question had been raised, always regarded Mr. the House of Commons. 


in so absolute a manner. | could easily be found.” 
He refused to dismiss Mr. - ; 

a . > ‘ . ° 1’ . ° 
ned, Lord Palmers- | away for Ascension, and the Committee, like Calypso, pmes for him in 


A slow ship, the Avon, was 


Not so easily. 
and so the admiral steers 


sent to intereept him, but with no effect ; 


Of course the Government should, as it 


bull as not the fittest man for the post on account of his warm | gould, have detained Sir Baldwin to give evidence before the Com- 


temper aud strong controversial tendencies, refused to accept the re- | mittee 
bility of givi » mos , 
sponsibility of giving a new — to a person not the most 
Pal Granville reminded the House ony 
part Lord Palmerston had taken in emancipating the Roman Catholics, | ,,; nets alia : 
the : . : ICS, minent place and type to the following paragraph : 
and asked whether he was likely to object to Roman Catholics holding po oe conferred the recto | 


for the situation. Lo 





Under the head of “ London versus Durham,” the 7imes gives 4 pro- 
i “The Bishop of 


-of St. Matthew's, Bethnal-green (the 


office. His ve : Ber ine f aan te : 
His very last appointment was that of a Roman Catholic {Mr. | “other church there), value 500/, per annum and a glebe house, vacant 


Deasy} and he did not act in a very worldly-wise manuer, for, it is by the death of the Rev. Joshua 


will lose two votes in consequence. 


ing, M.A., who had held it since 


1809, upon the Rev. Timothy Gibson, M.A., who has been for eighteen 


Earl of DeRsy said the only question was, had Mr. Turnbull, | years curate im charge of the parish.” 


who has faithfully performed his duties, received from the Government 
protection from anonymous and underhand attacks which a man 
Lord Derby entered fully Thames Police-court, in_ the va of Mr. Yardley, who succeeds the late Mr. 


inthe public service has a right to expect 
wy te various charges male agai 
pulling them to pieces one by one with great vigour and 


inst Mr, Turnbull, taking them up Secker at Marylebone. The 
effect. ‘ semntestoness I ; 

said, “ it is contrary to a justice, polity, an wisdom, if you tary to the Commissioners in Lunacy 
to have faithful and honourable servants to allow any person 
found bh who has been appointed to a situation and who has been 
lameless in it to be whispered and tormented out of it by 





Mr. Edmund Humphrey Woolrych has been appointed a magistrate at the 
»n. W. C. Spring Rice bas been appointed Secre- 
[ord Brougham has consented to preside at the annual meeting of the York- 


shire Union ot Mechanics’ Institutes, to be held on Wednesday, the 22nd of May, 


at Scarbro’. - 
Mr. John Cross, whose picture of “ Richard the First pardoning the Archer” 
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occupies so worthily a place in the Houses of Parliament, and gained a prize at 
Westminster Hall, died on Tuesday night last. 








The Ami de la Religion publishes a letter from Rome, which says: —“ Pius IX 
appears to consider everything at an end. ‘Your noble devotedness,’ said his 
oliness lately to some volunteers, ‘is now useless, for all is finished. I have 
already said the same to several bishops of France, and to that of Rennes in par- 
ticular.’” 
Prince Czartoryski, whose family held such an influential position in the 
Polish emigration, dined at the Tuileries on Monday, and it is said that there has 
been a meeting of Hungarian and Polish notabilities at the Palais Royal. 
The Regno d'Italia of Milan states that General Bosco, who has fallen into 
disgrace with Francis II., has arrived at Naples. 
n English officer has fallen into the bear-pit at Berne, and has been killed by 
one of the bears. Much indignation is expressed that the authorities should have 
shown great negligence in giving aid to the unfortunate man, 
Prince Petrulla, ambassador of the ex-King Francis IL. to the Court of Vienna, 
has gone to Rome with an autograph letter from the Emperor of Austria, 
inviting ‘the young defender of Gaeta” to go to Vienna. An Austrian frigate 
has been placed at his disposal for that purpose. 
A letter from Milan states that a subscription has been opened throughout 
Italy in aid of the population of Gaeta, which suffered so much during the bom- 
bardment. His Royal Highness Prince Carignan, lieutenant of the kingdom, 
has put his name at the head of the list for a subscription of 10,000fr. 

A perfectly successful attempt has been made to illuminate the Courts of the 
Tuileries and the Place du Carrousel by the electric light. The generating ap- 
paratus is placed in a cellar under Marshal Vaillant’s apartments in the Tuileries, 
and the illuminating power is so great that the ordinary gas-jets seem absolutely 


lightless. The appearance of these localities es is that of an animated 
fair. ‘The cost of the electric light is stated to be considerably less than that of 
gas. 


In the middle of last year the railways in operation in the United Kingdom had 
127,450 persons in their employment, and the railways in course of construction 
employed 53,923 more, making in all 181,873. On the railroads in operation 
there were 3601 stations. There were 1951 miles of railroad in course of con- 
struction, and upon them were employed 7381 artificers and 42,126 “ lubourers ;” 
but the word “ navvy” does not seem to be adinissible in these returns made to 
the Board of Trade. 

In 1859 the quantity of hops retained for home consumption was 67,143,652\b. ; 
in 1860, only 10,352,520lb.—not a sixth of the previous year’s crop. The 
quantity of malt also fell off from 47,746,289 bushels in 1859, to 41,754,050 
bushels in 1860. British spirits from 23,878,688 gallons in 1859 to 21,404,088 
in 1860. The quantity of paper increased from 197,634,847]b. in 1859 to 
207,182,0131b. in 1860. 

The monument to Manin, which has been erected in the Place Maria Theresa 
at Turin, by means of a Franco-Italian subscription, is to be inaugurated on the 
22nd. It is by Vela, an eminent sculptor, who was a friend of the deceased 

trict. 
= statue in marble, of the Renaissance of Italy—a full length figure of a 
female carrying a flag and flowers—has just arrived in Paris, and is to be pre- 
sented, by a deputation of Italians, in the name of their countrymen, to M. 
Havin, of the Siécle, as an acknowledgment of the services which that journal 
and the liberai — in general have rendered to the Italian cause. The statue is 
by M. Fracearoli, a distinguished Italian sculptor. 

Some papers just laid before Parliament relating to the arrest of Count Teleki 
give the laws of the German States with regard to mutual extradition. By a 
resolution d August 18, 1836, the confederated States of Germany mutually 
engage to deliver up any one convicted of any attempt hostile to the sovereign, 
or to the existence, integrity, constitution, or safety of another confederated 
State, or of a conspiracy with a view to such attempt, or of favouring such ; 
provided that the mdividual is not a subject of the State applied to for extradi- 
tion. By a later resolution, passed January 26, 1854, the engagement is ex- 
tended to persons condemned or accused by a tribunal of the offended State (or 
against whom a sentence of arrest has been there pronounced) of “ any crimes or 
transgzessions” not being frauds in taxation, or transgressions against police or 
financial regulations, it Being understood that the offence being likewise recog- 
nized as a crime or transgression by the laws of the State on which the demand 
is made, but not in this case punishable in the justiciary court of that State. 
With the individual all articles are to be given up which may be in his possession, 
as well as any others which may aid in proving the crime. Later in the same 
year 1354 the Governments of Austria and Saxony entered into an agreement to 
extend the foregoing engagements to the non-German dominions of Austria. 


The Journal of Rome, of the 27th ult., announces that the sum received for 
Peter's Pence, from all parts of the Catholic world, amounts to 2,500,000 scudi 
(the scudo is 5f. 35c.). But it adds, that this sum is far outweighed by the 
vast number of prayers that have been offered up by the faithful “for the 
triumph of the Church over her enemies.” 

Advices from Vienna state that the Archduke Maximilian Ferdinand is shortly 
to embark on board an Austrian steamer, and proceed to meet the King and 

een of Naples, when he will take their Majesties on board his vessel, and ccnvey 

em to Trieste. 

Mr. George E. Adams, sculptor, has received an order from the committee to 
execute a colossal marble statue of the late General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., to be 
placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as a > to the one he erected in that place 
to his brother, the late General Sir C. J. Napier. 

The bronze effigy of the great Napoleon, in cocked hat and great coat, standing 
in his jack-boots on the pinnacle of the column in the Place Vendome, is doomed to 
descend from that lofty eminence. The original design of that pillar was strictly 
in accordance with Classic precedent, and as Trajan and Antonius, in their 
Imperial corslet or civilian toga, stood forth amid the monuments of Roman 
grandeur proudly surveying the aggregate of magnificence and looking down on 
the busy Foren swarming with citizens over whom they kept watch and ward, 
there was some congruity in the conception. The statue of Napoleon L., as 
erected in the first instance, was of marble and robed in the folds of Roman Im- 

ialism. On the entrance of the Cossacks, and of Blucher in 1814, a gang of 
returned émigrés from London, pot valiant under the allied flag, procured a ro 
and with a long and strong pull, extending to Rue Rivoli, hawled off the marble 
from its exalted pediment to be smashed on the square below. Louis Philippe, 
with a taste as questionable as the policy, stuck him up in his present shape, the 
modern costume destroying all the ideal and changing an apotheosis into a sort 
of pillory. It was remarked years ago that seen from the environs of Paris the 
Emperor looked like a benighted tiler that had lost his way on the roofs of the 
houses. Napoleon III. inspected on Wednesday, in the studio of M. Dumont, 
the new marble figure, modelled on the antique, which is to replace the present 
incumbent, or encumbrance.—Globe Paris Correspondent. 

A feeling akin to consternation pervades a portion of the iron trade on ’Change 
in Wolverhampton, at the intelligence that the Morrill tariff would, in all pro- 
bability, become law. If the bill should receive the signature of the President 
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scarcely any iron of British make can, with such a duty ast 

any sale in the American markets. On bars, the principal deseri eeme fai 
the increased duty would be more than a guinea a ton; on hoops, chief] bee Out, 
the Southern States for baling their cotton, 2/. 6s.; on boiler ‘plate  naad by 
and on all kinds of sheet iron, 12. 17s. 11d. The increase on hedee ds; 
in the same proportion. On best and shear steel the proposed imu Se 
would be 92 per cent.; second quality, 120; extra (axe temper), Pah 
blade, 136; common hoe and fork, 167; round machinery, 154; best G. table 
216; second quality, 241; best sheet (cast), 54; hoe and shovel (cant 
best quality blister, 103; secoud ditto, 211; gin and saw stee] teat” Me; 
and second quality, 123 per cent. It is evident that no British mansions sit; 
bear up against this.—Manchester Examiner. Ure cag 











NTO a bl 
POSTSCRIPT. 
= * 

30TH Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

a ae - _ nowy sat rd an a 

‘he ‘Trades Marks Bill passed through Committee, an 
Law Reversion Bill was read a third time and passed. ate Stata 

Lord Derny gave notice that on Monday he would move a»; 
struction to the Railway Committees of that House to inquire into nm 
number of labourers whose dwellings would be taken down by the the 
schemes of metropolitan railways. — 

In the House of Commons the departure of Sir Baldwin Walker 
replace Admiral Keppel on the Cape station, and the failure to in, . 
cept him by the Avon, gave rise to a conversation spiced with 4 
rather warm personalities. Sir J. Paktneron understood that < 
the order arrived at Plymouth to send the Avon, the Admiralty “ 
informed that the Himalaya, the fastest ship in the navy, was he 
with steam up, and could be sent instead of the slowest to = 
Admiral Walker. Lord C. Pacer denied the accuracy of this statemey 
backing that denial by reading all the telegrams which passed on the 
subject. The Himalaya was ready for a “trial trip” only, and soy 
of her cylinders were defective. The Avon was not sent to Over. 
take the Narcissus, in which Admiral Walker sailed, because there 
was no chance of her doing so, but to “ cut the admiral off,” in whieh 
she had failed. Sir J. Exeuinstoye charged the Admiralty with 
having foreed Sir B. Walker to leave in weather when no perso, 
would wish to go to sea with the view of preventing the proposed 
Committee on the Admiralty management examining him. Thy 
charge was also denied. Other Members suggested that the nomim. 
tion of the Committee should be postponed, and that in the mean tine 
orders should be sent to recal the late Surveyor of the Navy: by 
though Admiral Duncombe, the mover of the Committee, was will 
to do that, he repeated his conviction that the evidence given lag 
year by Sir B. Walker was sutlicient for the new Committee. §o the 
matter closed, 

Sir C. Woop, in answer to questions connected with Indian ad. 
ministration, said that it was his intention to introduce a. bill for the 
amalgamation of the Sudder and Superior Courts, and also a bill tp 
effect reforms in the Legislative Council of Caleutta; that the orga. 
zation of the medical service in India was now under the consideration 
of the Indian Council, that no change had been made, or was conten. 
plated, in the number of European officers attached to native regiments 
either regular or irregular, and that with respect to the promotion 
line and regimental officers to the new staff corps, though it would be 
difficult to place the two services on the same footing, steps would be 
taken ~ secure to every Indian officer the promotion he had a right to 
expect. 

Ir. M. MitnEs moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
constitution and efficiency of the present diplomatic service of this 
country. In assenting to the motion, Let J. Russext entered a 
caveat against being supposed to concur in the arguments by which 
it had been supported. The present arrangements in the diplomatic 
service and in the Foreign Othice were such that business was carried 
on in a perfectly satisfactory manner, with good order, without con- 
fusion, and in a way that enabled the Secretary of State to despatch 
business with promptitute and efficiency. Still it was possible from 
time to time to introduce improvements into any system, and if this 
Committee could do so, he for one should be happy to adopt any sug- 
gestions that might tend to make the diplomatic service more eflicient- 
Mr. Henxey observed that the reasons given by the Government 
for assenting to the Committee were the strangest that could be 
urged against the motion, but as the Executive did nat oppose, it was 
no business of his to object. 

Mr. Suermpan moved for leave to introduce a bill to reduce the 
duty on fire insurance from three shillings to one shilling per 100. 
insured. He proposed that as a medium course, under the operation 
of which he believed the revenue would within two years be as great 
as it was now under the higher duty. A very small proportion of 
property was insured in this country, as compared with that in France 
and other countries. 

The CHancettor or THE ExcneQuer resisted the motion, on the 
ground that it bound the house to remit taxation to the amount 
900,0007. a year before it was known whether there would be aay 
surplus or not ; in addition to which there were many other taxes 
which had a preferable claim for remission—the income tax, the taxes 
sm tea and sugar, and the paper duty. After a short debate, the 
House, on a division, sustained the opposition of the Finance Mimster 
72 majority of 90, the numbers being: for the bill, 49; against It, 


=— 


Telegraphic advices from Madrid of March 7, state that the M- 
nistry have pronounced themselves in favour of the temporal wer of 
the Pope; and have declared that they consider the project of a pa 
tition of Rome between the Pope and Victor Eumased as unwo' 
of serious discussion. The idea of transferring the Papacy to Jera- 
salem they stigmatise as absurd, and state that Europe must preserve 
within her the Chief of the Church 


The Gazette contains the official announcement that Sir John Yous 
has been appointed Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and ove? 





its effect will be most disastrous to the iron trade in Great Britain, inasmuch as 


the Colony of New South Wales. 
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March 9, 1861.] 
— BIRTHS. 


28 , at Killinchy, county Down, the wife of the Hon. Rawson W. 

0s the et ee Colonial Secretary of the Cape of Good Hope, of twin daughters. 

iar ab Feb., at 67, Grosvenor-street, the wife of Charles Magniac, Esq., of 
On = 

$500. the Ist inst, at 14, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, the wife of 
oe et oe. M.D., of a daughter. i 

— Ist inst., at 1, Hamilton-place, Lady Augusta Fremantle, of a daughter. 
~~ md inst, at 12, Norfolk-cresent, Hyde-park, the wile of Captain Tyler, 

R ni Engineers, of a daughter. ; : a 

hoy the 2nd inst, at 43, Lowndes-street, the wife of Colonel Newton, Coldstream 
in . 


Gaands, of # som. MARRIAGES. 

26th Jan., at the Cathedral, Georgetown, Augustus Frederick Gore, 
ernment Secretary of the Colony, Private Secretary and A.D.C, to the 
Governor, Son of Captain the Hon. E. Gore, R.N., to Eliza Arabella Austin, eldest 
’ J * 


shter of the Bish 
= the 26th Jan., 


: i ‘om 
sular ho — : PMD. Deputy-Inspector-General of Army Huspitals. 
Tam the 23nd Feb., in the British Consulate at Nice, France, Lieut.-Col. William C. 

“ * Master C.B., of H.M.’s Sth Fusiliers, to Madeline Harriet Louisa, second 
p weerer sir William Curtis, Bart., of Caynham Court, Ludlow, county of Salop. 
daug - ¢th inst, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Frederick Carr Swinnerton 

— ‘Captain 17th Regiment, third son of Sir Thomas Dyer, Bart., to Selenah Maria 
Dyer ichards, third daughter of the late Rev. E. D. Windsor Richards, rector of St. 


- hire. 
Andrew's, Glamorgans DEATHS. 


On the 6th Jan., at St. Petersburg, of scarlet fever, aged 10 years, Sydney Paul, 
the beloved and only son of W. B. Lambert, Engineer-in-Chief of the Imperial Fleet. 

On the 23rd Feb., at Algiers, Usher Dunlop, of Leith. 

On the 27th Feb., at his residence, 3a, Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, John 
Cross, Esq., aged 41, leaving a wife and family to deplore his loss, after a protracted 


On the | 
Assistant Gov 


Op. 
t Colombo, Ceylon, Francis Bayley, Esq., Agent of the Penin- 
ny at Point de Galle, to Lucy Matilda, eldest daughter of 


wie the 27th Feb, at Belsay Castle, Lady Mary, wife of Sir Charles Monck, Bart. 
On the 28th Feb., at Trentham, George Granville, Duke and Earl of Sutherland, 
K.G., in the 75th year of his age. ¢ 
‘Ou the 3rdinst., at Worcester College, Oxford, after a few days’ illness, John 
Hoyward-Southby, Esq., the beloved and only son of Thomas Hayward-Southby, 
Esy,, of Carswell, Berks, aged 21. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 5TH. 

Rankrupts—Sidney Joseph George French, Norton Folgate, chemist—Charles 
Powell, Deptford, Kent, cheesemonger—Anna Maria Owen, New Bond-street, dealer 
in "hima William Gunnell and John Browne, Landport, Hampshire, biscuit manu- 
facturers—Ernest Weil, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, merchant—George Harjette, 
Weaver-street, Bethnal-green, skein silk dyer—Thomas George Johnson, jun., Co- 
ventry, wine merchant—Catherine Dawes and Charies Fiddian, jun., Birmingham, 
colin furniture manufacturers—George Edward Walker, Nottingham, victualler— 
Jobn Evans, Lampeter, Cardiganshire, cattle dealer—James Heck, Lincoln, butcher. 

icy Annulled.—Richard Paddy, Amelia-place, Brompton, draper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Charies Philp, Dumferline, baker—William Freckleton, 
Glasgow, cap manufacturer—Dugald Campbell M‘Iutyre, Glasgow, brickmaker— 
Rowland Field, St. Andrew's, hotel-keeper—Alexander Boswall, Leven, Fifeshire, 
spinner—Frederick Charls Morris (late of St. John-street, Smithfleld, and Mark- 
lane, City, commission agent), Glasgow—vames Mitchell, Glasgow, accountant— 
William Dempsey, Lennoxtown, Stirlingshir>, contractor—Andrew Gray and John 
bower Gray, Perth, manufacturers. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 8. 

Bankrupts.—Henry Noltey, late of Sparrow-corner, Minories, now of Fieldgate- 
street, Whitechapel, hotel keeper—George Lever, Warwick-street, Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico, watchmaker and jeweller— George Moore, Perry Barr, Staffordshire, 
market gardener—Henry Thomas Tidmarsh, Stratford-upon-Avon, draper and 
clothier—Francis Lock, Bridgwater, Somersetshire, miller and corn dealer—William 
Bennett, Nether Stowey, Somersetshire, linen draper and general shopkeeper— 
William Heale, jun., Potterne-road, Bishops Cannings, Wiltshire, nursery and 
seedsman—William Berrett, St. Mary-at-Hill, City, licensed victualler—Adolphus 
Scherman, George-street, Minories, City (late of Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, and Melbourne, Australia), merchant—Samuel Wannerton Richards, Bir- 
mingham, hatter—Elul Barnsley, Old Hill, Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, gas-tube 
manufacturer—Edwin Lewthwaite, Halifax, Yorkshire, watchmaker and jeweller 
—John Wade, Blackburn, Lancashire, ironmonger—Joseph Farrar, Bury, Lan- 
—_ grocer and tea dealer—Thomas Ellison, Liverpool, baker and flour 

r. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGr, Fripay AFTernoon. 
Taaxsactions in the market for English securities have been chiefly 


in connexion with the monthly settlement in Consols, which ter- | 


minated yesterday. A decline of about 3 per cent. has occurred 
during the week, owing to the tightness of the Money Market. Loans 
on Government securities have only been obtainable at full rates, and 
the demand, although less active to-day, has been very extensive. The 
latest advices from New York show a further advance in the rate of 
exchange to 105 106. Money, however, continues to be sent over, 
and the largest sums have been sent this week, one vessel taking out 
more than a quarter of a million. Consols were first quoted on 
Monday morning 913 912 92} 92% for the 10th of April, the market 
continuing steady until Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday, when 
several lange sales were effected, causing considerable depression all 
round. After the settling yesterday increased heaviness was appa- 
rent, and the quotation for April, which had been 924 923, fell to 92 

buyers” only. To-day the market has been flat, and operations have 

ken place at 913, but a recovery has since occurred, and the final 

nce is 92922. Bank Stock, 232 234. New and Reduced, 914 91}. 

chequer Bills, 6s. 7s. dis. Lt appears that more that 100,0004 was 
seut in for payment. 

But for the heaviness in the Consol Market, it is probable that Rail- 
way Shares would have considerably advanced in consequence of the 
very favourable character of the traffic returns this week ; as it is, 
yee are all higher without, however, any great amount of business 

omg. The following are some of the last quotations :—Midland 
mices at 127$ 1272 ex. div.; Great Western, 69} 70; London and 
North belo Ih 962; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1104 1104; York 
and North Mi , 88¢ 89; Caledonian, 97} 97}; South Eastern and 
i ver, 85$ 86; London and Brighton, 114 116; Great Northern, 

8} 109}; Ditto A. Stock, 100} 1014; Chester and Holyhead, 53 534; 
erwick, 1003 101; North British, 634 633. The Markets are sta- 
Uonary this afternoon with scarcely anything doing. Foreign Shares 
i imactive and show little or no alteration, Lombardo-Venetian, 
i 1 dis.; Lyons, 37 38; Northern of France, 37$ 38}; Strasbourg, 
: 24; Luxembourg, 7 74; Sambre and Meuse, 5$ 5}; East Indian, 

99 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 943 954. 
. the Foreign Stock Market has been quiet, and prices have in some 
noe vanced. Mexican from 23$ 23% to 233 24; Peruvian 
nds dull at their respective quotations ; the Four-and-a-Half per 
uts, 94 95, and the Three Ditto, 74 75; Dollar Bonds, 78 $0; 
as 81 83; Buenos Ayres, 91 93; Ditto Three per Cent, 25 
i Veneguela, 21 22; Ditto Oue-and-a-Half per Cents, 11 12; Bra- 


| 





zilian, 85 86; Russian Three per Cents, 61 614; Ditto Five per Cents, 
101 102 ex. div.; Victor Emmanuel, 93 94; Sardinian, $82 83. Turkish 
Stocks have improved about } per cent.; the Six per Cents are now 
70$ 71, and the New Ditto, 524 53; Spanish, 48 49; Spanish De- 
ferred, 41 41}; Ditto Certificates, 6 6}; Grenada active, = risen 1 
per cent. owing to the late advices in reference to the settlement of 
the debt; the last figures are 16 17. 


The Annual Meeting of the North British Insurance Company was 
held at Edinburgh on Monday. ‘The Report shows an increase 
796S/. Os. 11d. in the Fire Premiums, which now amount to 43,3004. 
lls. 4d. annually. In the Life Department 741 new Policies have 
been issued, assuring 475,649/. and producing 14,0702 17s. 7d. in new 
Premiwns. The total Annual Revenue is now stated to be 193,7407. 
4s, 4d., and the Accumulated Fund 1,090,730/. 4s, 10d. 

PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 









Friday. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ...... 91g Bank Stock, 10 per Cent..... | 232 
Ditto for Account.... — India Stock, 10} per Cent .. 221 
3 per Cents Reduced 914 | Exchequer Bills, 14d. per die 2 dis 


New 3 per Cents ..... 91g |Exchequer Bonds, 500V...........006 2 dis 
Annuities 1880 .. India Bonds, 4 per Cent............| dis 
Annuities 1885 ........c0ccccssesessores | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















AUBtriAM.........cccceeeeeereneeeel pp. Ct.) —— | French .........ceeseeeseeeeeseee! 4hp.Ct.| — 
Belgian 44 i; 97 Mexican .. ae 24 
i Peruvian..... 44—-); — 


Portuguese 1853. 
Russian .... 
Sardinian. 
Spanish .. 
Ditto New 
Ditts Fa 
Turkish 


PP TPTET 


ITT Te 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 






























































































RaILways— | sANKS— 
Bristol and Exeter.............0++++ 1004 Australasian ....ccccccceecesseeseees a 
Caledonian .......... | 974 | British North American .. 
Chester and Holyhead . |— CRY ..ccrcccccrseees oe — 
Eastera Counties ....... d 494 Colonial ........s00e0eeee ° ont 
Edinburgh and Glasg Commercial of London ......... —- 
Glasgow and South-Wes | — Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd.| —— 
Great Northern ........0s0ccesee00s luv | London “| — 
Great South. and West. Ireland! 1074 | London and County | 3&4 
Great Western .......c0.c.cceeeeees | 69j Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia) —— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 1104 London Joint Stock............++ 29 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... — | London and Westminster ...... i2 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast} 116 | National Bank ........... —— 
London and Blackwall ..........1 61 | National Provincial os 
London and North-Western.... 968 | New South Wales a 
London and South-Western ... 92 | Oriental ..... I 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 46 OROMAN ....000eeeeeeee 17 
SMUD 0: ciadciidnitenanipetnomnel | 1973 | Provincial of irelan — 
Midland Gt. Western (ireland)} —— | South Australia........ — 
North British ...........s.se-sseoeees } Union of Australia . — 
North-Eastern—Berwick . | Union of London 24g 
North-Eastern—York ..........++ t Unity .......ccccsvescescssesereversesees — 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton! Docks— 
Scottish Central.. | — East and West India ............. 118 
Scottish Midland ....... —-- London ...... 544 
South-Eastern and Dover. | Sg | St, Katharine. . 554 
Eastern of France ..... — | VictOrin ......ccccccccccsesvscsesssseres usd 
East Indian................ O8§ /MiscELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourne | Australian Agricultural ......... | _— 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 214 | British American Land .........) —= 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 954 | Canada......00. sncunesuen 115 
Great Western of Canada... 11g |} Crystal Palace 29 
Paris and LYONS ......00ee0e+ | Eleetrie Telegraph . 98 
MINES— | General Steam .....+ —_ 
Demme ccavcencssesevesersemnecees —_—- London Discount oa 
Brazilian Imperial —- National Discount... — 
Ditto St. John del I 30} |} Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 684 
Cobre Copper..... - — | Royal Mail Steam —- 
Rhymney Iron ..........0ereereeees — South Australian ... —_ 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 6th day of March. 1861. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


eovseee 20,626,755 


Notes issued .......cc0e0eeee 





Other Securities ....... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 


Silver Bullion ...... 848,362 





£25,626,755 





£25,626,755 | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital .......+.++ £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 
_ awe K ding Dead Weight Annuity) £8,954,776 
Public Deposits* | Other Securities ...........s+000+ 20,537,999 
| Other Deposits ........ ——, | NOte® ....cccreressees 6,333,785 
Seven Days and other Bills... 623,124 | Gold and Silver Coin ..... ecceeee 908,028 


£36, 734,588 £36,734,588 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 


BULLION. 


Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standari......... Ol. Sa. 14d. 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, Feb. 15. E 
Wheat, R. 0...... 0s. to Os. | Do. Fine .....,... 0s. to Os. | Do, Red, New,,,40s. to 458 








FLOUR. 
TOWN-MAdE .....00000+6 per sack 55s. to 57s. | Seconds ... per sack 48s. to 52s. 
OATS. 
Datta, Feel ccccescercesecessersosesens 21s. to 258. | DO. Fine ..,...cesssoseseeresssensessee Os. to Os 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPEL. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


SMITHFIELD. CUMBERLAND. 


75s. to 85s. B58. 10 1O8S...0.000000 ecceccee 105s. to 115s. 
- — W.. o— OO. . 6 — % 
_ Oem Ca o— O * Oo 86 

9 —115.. 15 —120 . la —120 

33 — 38 nH — 











Government Debt .....eeeeeee £11,015,100 
3,459,900 
10,308,393 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@— 


PRINCE NAPOLEON’S SPEECH. 


—— are strong men these Napoleons. The son of 

Jerome has hitherto been regarded as the feeblest of 
his race, but there is no dynastic prince in Europe who could 
have uttered his speech to the Senate on the 1st inst. His 
ideas will be judged by the reader’s prepossessions, and his 
excessive frankness may disgust diplomatists as much as it 
is said to have disgusted some of his cousin’s ministers. But 


only the blindest party spirit can henceforward question his | 


ability as an orator. The speech, taken merely as a mani- 
festo, is far more able than La France, Rome, et l Italie, while 
there are touches here and there of genuine Parliamentary 
oratory of which any English debater would be proud. The 
allusion to the unity of his race, which could differ in opinion 
in prosperity, but meet a danger as one man, would have told 
in any assembly in the world, and deserved the storm of ap- 
aa which it produced. It is not perhaps a benefit to 

urope that the Napoleons should be strong, but the worst 
of blunders is the spite which refuses to recognize intel- 
lectual strength because its possessor may one day be a foe. 
Nor can we perceive anything to annoy in a display which, 
whatever its other effects, must tend first of all to strengthen 
Parliamentary influence in France. The dynasty which 
numbers an orator among its Princes will not long retain a 
morbid sense of the danger of free speech. It is only the 
a who cannot argue who silences an opponent with a 
threat. 

A frank admiration of its ability must not, however, blind 
us to the tendencies of the Prince’s speech. It is the most 
revolutionary manifesto which has been published since 1815. 
Englishmen do not object when the Emperor proclaims him- 
self by the mouth of his cousin heir of the principles of 1789, or 
defender of the progressive tendencies “ of modern society.” 
They are willing to applaud when he affirms that the unity 
of Italy is the logical result of the expulsion of Austria 
from the peninsula, and admits that the Confederation was 
“an hypothesis” at variance with facts. Their approval 
may rise to gratitude when the Prince defends the alliance 
with England, as the great defence of liberty and progress. 
But they must pause when a Napoleon tells them in exulta- 
tion that the treaties of 1815 are waste paper, that the an- 
nexation of Savoy was a “ just restitution,” that the French 
“marine is the centre of navies of the second order,” and 
consequently, that Italian unity is a new maritime force 
for France. If these are the ideas of the Emperor, the 
volunteer armament was only just in time. 

Nothing can be more explicit, we had almost written more 
insolent, than the Prince’s denunciation of the treaties of 
1815. They are respected, he says, by Europe whenever 
they tend to the disadvantage of France. They are respected 
“on condition of execrating and tearing them whenever it 
may be possible.” “It is the glory of the Emperor” that in 
entering Italy “he has torn up these treaties with the point 
of his sword, and the people are grateful to him for the act.” 
It is not, perhaps, to be expected that France should be 
ardent in support of treaties intended to bind down herself, 
but it is a new doctrine in Europe to assert that a contract 
is to be torn up whenever it is disagreeable to one of the 
contracting sides. Many a man “execrates” his bonds, but 
courts scarcely allow that hatred as a plea for repudiation. 
Public law is not, perhaps, affected by such an avowal, any 
more than the laws of society are affected by Major Yelver- 
ton’s repudiation of them. England, for example, is none 
the less bound to observe treaties because her neighbour 
considers it expedient to violate them. But the treaties of 
1815 are the title-deeds of Europe. If they are torn up, 
half the nations hold their possessions by the simple right of 
force. Prussia, for example, holds half Saxony, Sweden 
Norway, Russia her Polish provinces, by virtue of these 
deeds. If they are null, the sword or the consent of the 
people must be the only arbiters. Norway and Saxony have 

een conciliated, but how of Poland, Venetia, or the lonian 
Isles? That Europe collectively can suppress a treaty may 
be admitted. A congress acts in extreme cases with a legis- 
lative authority, but no appeal in the case of Savoy was 
made to Europe. The treaties were broken at one place 
with the point of the sword, that is by force, and they may be 
broken in another just as easily. 

The avowal, dangerous in itself, becomes yet more deadly 
from its gloss. The treaties of 1815 have become from 
various causes so utterly unpopular, that men’s feelings 


strained to reverence. The rise, too, of new powers, dy 
nationalities who were not parties to the bond, constitutes 
this in some sort an exceptional case. But the p, 
| affirms that with the dissolution of the treaties the claing 
| France to her conquests must revive. He calls the 
tion of Savoy a just “restitution ;” and affirms “it was 
| duty and right of France to recover what the Holy Ajj 
| took from her.” But the Holy Alliance took other things the 
| frontier, for example, of the Rhine. Is it the duty and right P 
_ France to recover that also? to tear up treaties with the po: 
of the sword upon the northern as well as the southern frp. 
tier? If so, Europe has indeed, as Lord Herbert predj 
“entered upon a cycle of war,” a cycle of which no man no, 
living will see either the consequences or the end. Jj ; 
easy to talk of the nations, and Englishmen may sympathia 
warmly with either the Italians or the Magyars. But Used 
with explanations such as the Prince has vouchsafed, this 
talk of leadership of the nations indicates only one thing, ang 
that is the spirit of conquest once again abroad in Frang 
Oppressed nations may have a right to rise, but Europe yj 
not tolerate France at once in Rome, Warsaw, Pesth, aj 
Athens. 

The treaties of 1815 brought England little, and she a 
hear of their erasure without much trepidation. But tp 
spirit of conquest can never move far in Europe withoy 
coming across some vital English interest. If Prince Ny 
leon desired to make the unity of Italy unpopular, ify 
desired to wake up the fierce jealousy of the Bonaparte 
which underlies all English congratulations, he could ng 
have used language better calculated to his ends than this 
Italy, he says, “is the natural ally of France, not by her gr. 
titude, but by her interests. Now, what is our object ip 
this matter? Is it not to become the centre of all marines of 
the second order? This is so true, that when France went ty 
the Crimea to combat the reaction at Sebastopol, as she hay 
since done on the Mincio, those who were opposed to the 
expedition had no better objection to make than that we 
were going to promoie the gain of England by destroying: 
navy of the second rank; and, certainly, if this argument 
was not of a nature to deter France from her object, it wa 
undeniable that the destruction of the Russian marine would 
have been a weakening of the power of France. For thew 
reasons the creation of an Italian marine becomes a force for 
us.” In other words, France hopes, in some great ultimate 
contest, to lead the six subordinate marines—the Russia, 
Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian—and obtain 
at once, unless America advances with her whole power to 
our aid, the mastery of the seas. It would be easy to prove 
the plan a dream, to show that any cause which enlisted 
Russia on the French side must enlist Sweden, Holland, 
and Italy upon ours, to demonstrate the impossibility o 
Russia and Italy having interests in common. But the 
menace, well founded or otherwise, is the most formidable 
England could receive, one which may well make her pause 
ere she applauds too heartily a reconstruction of Europes 
the will of a Napoleon. With the annexation of Savoy 
pronounced a just restitution, with the treaties of “1810 
torn up by the point of the sword,” and with France de- 
clared the centre of the second-rate marines, England may 
be excused for the distrust of which the man who avows 
these objects so unceasingly complains. 





THE PLAN OF MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


\ R. Jefferson Davis, the new President of the Southem 
4 Confederacy, has delivered what it pleases the Ame- 
riceans to call his “inaugural” address. It is a windy 
speech, full of affected moderation, and of phrases about 
rights, freedom, progress, and social order, which 80 

oddly when uttered to such an audience by such a man. 

the midst of the verbiage occurs, however, one sentence 
which, read by the light of the history of secession, lets Le 
deep into the secrets of Mr. Davis’s heart. “ For purposes, 
he says, “of defence, the Confederate States may, undet 
ordinary circumstances, rely mainly on their militia, ub it 
is deemed advisable, in the present condition of affairs, that 
there should be a well instructed, disciplined army, mor 
numerous than would usually be required on a peace 

blishment.” ‘ 

In plain English, or American, the Republican President 
of the South recommends to the Republican Convention 
Montgomery the creation of a standing army. With an h 
ministration not yet organized, and a treasury still unfill 
with the rebellion not yet acknowledged by diplomacy, 





refuse to respect the bond their judgments are still con- 





some fifty thousand militia to preserve order, Mr. Davis 
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demands that money and energy shall be devoted to the crea- 
tion of a larger military force. What for? It cannot be to 
crush the slaves, for the slaves have not shown any new 
symptom of agitation. It cannot be to resist the North, for 
the North, if resisted at all, must be resisted en masse and 
at once, before the standing my | can be organized. It 
cannot be to face invasion from the East, for the maritime 
owers, if not slaves to cotton, are still not likely wilfully to 
interrupt their own supply; and, for a maritime contest, a fleet, 
not an army, is required. Such a force can be destined only 
for conquest, and conquest by land; and as conquests to the 
North and West would be as difficult as profitless, the in- 
tended aggression must be towards the South. In short, the 
roject confirms to the full the design long since attributed 
to the South of invading Mexico, and building, with that 
magnificent territory and their own possessions, a vast slave 
empire round the Gulf. The project is a large one even for 
the eighteenth century, which has lost the faculty of sur- 
prise, and for the New World, which has seen in this gene- 
ration an illiterate boor found a city in the Salt Desert as the 
metropolis of a theocracy. In Europe, the conspiracy will 
robably be pronounced absurd. So completely has the 
ress: of slavery permeated the English feeling, that men 
refuse to believe political strength can coexist with the insti- 
tution. So thoroughly has the sense of justice which springs 
from the balance of power been implanted in the national 
mind, that a great and successful crime, a conquest of the 
old Pizarro stamp, is regarded as something incredible. The 
South will be stopped somehow, by internal disunion, or a 
slave insurrection, or European interference, or by some 
means undiscovered, but none the less certainly relied on. 

We regret that we cannot join in these pleasing but vague 
anticipations. The maxim that injustice never succeeds may 
be true of long cycles, but Prussia still holds Silesia, and the 
power of Russia “ been doubled since Poland was trampled 
under foot. It pleases Providence sometimes to let crimes 
like the Mahomedan invasion Le triumphant for centuries, 
and we feel no security that the ordinary march of events 
will be changed to arrest the victory of Mr. Jefferson Davis. 
The battle is still to the strong, and we fear that of the 
strength of the South, for external aggression, there can be 
no doubt whatever. There may be causes at work no ob- 
server can perceive, but of visible powers the only one which 
can check the march of the Southern President is his half- 
reluctant rival of the North. 

Mr. Davis has the materials for a magnificent army in his 
hands. The poor whites, or white trash of the six States 
who acknowledge his authority, number 800,000 fighting 
men, the very material for soldiers. Poor, unscrupulous, and 
habituated to violence, they will crowd in thousands round 
any leader who offers them licence for the present and a 
gilded idleness for the future. Thousands of them have been 
carefully drilled as militia, as minute men, and as con- 
spirators towards this very invasion. They will be led by 


the volunteers who shared in the last Mexican campaign, and 
by the foreign soldiers of fortune, reckless but able adven- 





every variety of soil and climate, abounding in mineral 
wealth, tilled by a race working at the word of command, 
and ruled by the fiercest dominant class the world has ever 
seen—millions in number, and every man by necessity a 
soldier. 

What is there to impede the prospect we have sketched, 
and which now inflames every imagination in the South— 
European interference ? What can Europe do? Spain even, 
if Mexico in her despair once more united herself to the 
parent state, could find no army competent to contend with 
fifty thousand acclimatized Anglo-Saxons. England and 
France might, both possessing light horse, whose agile cou- 
rage would be all-powerful on those broad arid plains. But 
neither England nor France can afford to cut off their own 
supply of cotton; neither are on friendly terms with 
Mexico ; neither, however much opposed to slavery, are dis- 
posed to maintain the evil anarchy which, in the Spanish 
states of America, is officially styled government. 

_ Or is it slavery which is to render conquest practically 
impossible? We must beware lest we allow our hatred of a 
crime to delude our judgment as to the probability of its 
continuance. The slaves, Mexico once conquered, would pro- 
bably outnumber the whites, but history teaches us that no 
disproportion of numbers is sufficient to shake off a really 
dominant race. A hundred thousand veteran Rajpoots, 
fighting with the energy of despair, could not the other da 
shake off the yoke of eighteen thousand Englishmen. 
million of “mere Irish” failed even to arrest less than fifty 
thousand Cromwellians ; and the Irish were whites, and as 
brave as they are now. Slavery endured in the Roman Empire 
fifteen hundred years, and the slaves, wholly outnumbering 
their masters, recruited from the most warlike races, and with 
eighty thousand gladiators in their ranks, still sank back 
time after time into abject submission and toil. There is 
nothing in the negro which should deprive intellect and 
organization of their accustomed strength, doubled as it has 
recently been by the invention of the weapons of civilization. 
The slaveholders, if history is not worthless, can hold down 
five times their own number, or if they consent to make their 
rule a little less strict, to turn slavery into serfage, twenty 
times. There is nothing to be hoped from slavery, while, 
till they rebel, the possession of + ss smooths away half 
the difficulties of ordinary armies. 

The sole hope for Mexico is in the interference of the 
North, and it remains to be seen if the North will arrive in 
time at a sense of the value of the balance of power. It 
must be remembered the North, and more especially the 
border population, cannot at once lose their national sym- 
pathy with their compatriots. Long after the disruption, 
New York will wish victory to Carolina rather than to 
Mexico. The wilder spirits, too, who would at once urge on 
the Northern Government, and supply it with the means of 
interference, are expected to be drawn away by the more 


; \ | glittering attractions offered by the South. Undoubtedly, if 
at least half the officers of the army of the United States, by 


the North is really in earnest, if the men of New England and 


_the border are prepared to invade the South, Mr. Davis will 
|be unable to move. The strength which would ensure his 


turers, who swarm about the cities of the South. The} conquest of Mexico will be wasted in a futile resistance to a 
criminal complaisance of Washington has provided them with | power superior to his own. We confess we doubt whether 


artillery, arms, and the foundation of a military chest. No 
ge sum of money will be indispensable. It is the misfor 


the North is prepared for sacrifices which can bring her only 


| future security at the price of a present civil war. But 


tune of Mexico that she is still a country in which war can| willing or unwilling, the only human prospect of averting 


be made to support war. With her treasury bankrupt, her 


credit annihilated, and her Government in the hands of 


|the foundation of a slave Empire on the Gulf, is to be 
‘sought, we feel assured, in the resistance of the North. 


savages, she is still a country which can be plundered, still | Without that resistance, the extension of slave institutions 
retains some large remains of the product of a decaying agri- over a territory as large as the whole United States, a crime 
culture and abandoned mines. ‘There is little native resist- |as unexampled in its magnitude as its consequences, 1s, Wwe 


ance to expect. The old Spaniards, even if numerous enough, 
will neither fight for Juarez nor be employed by him, and the 
Wretched half-castes, mestizoes, brown, yellow, and parti- 
coloured races, who now concede to a savage the title of Presi- 
dent and the power of torture, will go down before Anglo- 
ons like so many Cherokees. The negroes may struggle, 
and perhaps will, if they comprehend the fate which awaits 
t em; but the negroes have never displayed capacity for 
any military enterprise higher than a massacre. Mr. Davis, 
if unopposed except by Mexican arms, must, we fear, reach 
the capital, and, with Mexico in his hands, found an admi- 
ustration which, if it produces nothing else, will, in Ame- 
Hean er preg at least cotton and silver. The white race 
will be added to his strength, the Indians contemptuously 
dave towards the Pacific, and the blacks supply that 
labour for which the “white trash” who swell his army 

are athirst. Master of the six States and Mexico, he will be 





sorrowfully fear, almost inevitable. 





NAVAL GRIEVANCES. 

ORD Palmerston is relying a little too strongly upon 
the momentary indifference of the country to domestic 
questions. He has been pardoned for a programme which 
openly repudiates progress, but he is not expected to permit 
his Government to sink into an administrative coma. The 
Reform Bill may be left safely to private Members, but the 
Cabinet which, while condemning a department, is incapable 
of suggesting a reform, can enjoy but a short lease of ew 
The Whigs are always taunted with their want of admini- 
strative capacity, and if ever the taunt was justified, it has 
been on this question of the Admiralty. On the 28th of 
February, Sir J. Elphinstoné proposed a series of resolu- 
tions which included a thorough reorganization of the Ad- 


M possession of a country. larger than Europe, rich with| miralty. He proposed to sweep away the effete Board alto- 
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gether, and substitute for the First Lord who knows nothing, 
and the Sea Lord who can do nothing, and the five Junior 
Lords who help them in both departments, a Minister of 
Marine, with a Council of four, and full power over the heads 
of twelve departments. Of course, Sir J. Elphinstone, as an 
Admiral, wandered into vague talk about Navy grievances. 
Of course, also, all the Admirals in the House took the op- 
portunity of ventilating their special crotchets ; and finally, 
of course, Lord Clarence Paget, as a shifty sailor with brains 
in his head, contrived to stave off action by resisting the 
resolutions, and deferring the whole matter till the report of 
thé Select Committee which is about to be appointed. But 
nobody defended the Admiralty. Nobody ventured to deny 
that the system as it stands produces endless heart-burning, 
expense, and inefficiency. Nobody attempted to prove that 
any one connected with the Navy was responsible for any- 
thing, except answering questions in the House of Commons. 
The Admiralty Board stood condemned even by those whose 
official instincts prompted them to rush to its defence. Under 
those circumstances, the clear duty of the Cabinet is to take 
the matter into its own hands, and either propose an intel- 
ligible scheme for the reform of the department, or declare 
that they consider reform wholly inexpedient. The matter 
is one for the Executive, and in referring it to a Select Com- 
mittee, it simply abandons its proper functions. It might 
just as well leave the selection of the next new Bishop to 
a Committee of Spooners. All the information wanted exists 
in the department. The political and prerogative difficulties 
which will really determine the course adopted cannot be 
discussed in a Committee, and as for preparing the public 
mind—the usual use of Committees—tlie public mind is 
prepared to welcome any conceivable change, satisfied that 
the most crotchety of reformers can suggest nothing more 
inefficient than the existing Board. 

We make these observations without any special regard 
for the plan of the Member for Plymouth. His scheme, 
though it secures a responsible Minister, still encumbers him 
with a council, behind whom he may shelter his own want of 
decision. Why should not the Navy be governed like any 
other department, by a Secretary of State? Under him 
would be a Parliamentary Secretary and a permanent Secre- 
tary, who would be a naval officer, and the twelve heads of 
departments, each responsible directly and solely to himself. 
All the advantages supposed to be secured by the present 
scheme would be ensured by this, with the addition of direct 
responsibility. The Secretary of State might then be a 
. civilian, as at present, though it is a curious slur on the 
Navy to assert that it never produces a man of the calibre of 
a Cabinet Minister. The permanent Under-Secretary would, 
however, supply all the professional information required, 
and could cram his chief just as readily as the first Sea Lord, 
with the additional advantage of the knowledge his perma- 
nence would ensure. If a really strong man, he would be 
able to keep up as consistent a system of administration as 
the policy of the Government, expressed through the Secre- 
tary of State, would admit. The real work of the Navy 
would be done by the heads of departments, including a 
Superintendent of Dockyards, — by, and responsible 
to, the Secretary of State. Each would then be invested 
with distinct power in his own department, instead of, as at 
present, submitting recommendations which the Board, often 
after an interval of weeks, may or may not sanction. The 
department would then be at least sufficiently intelligible to 
enable Parliament to visit special misdemeanour with special 
censure. At present the rebuke of the House of Commons 
is a shell without a fusee flung among a crowd. It may hit, 
but the victim will almost invariably be the wrong person, 
and the department is more irritated than alarmed. 

The same want of administrative power was displayed on 
Tuesday night. Sir J. Elphinstone moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to report on the pay and position generally of the 
officers of the navy. The whole navy, he urged, was discon- 
tented, and his assertions were borne out by Sir J. Paking- 
ton and Lord Clarence Paget. The pay was admitted to be 
wholly inadequate, and the only defence offered was by Lord 
Palmerston, who averred that the whole service of Great 
Britain was underpaid. Yet the Government resisted the 
inquiry, and Lord C. Paget asked piteously whether if the 
inquiry ended in an addition of 60,0007. a year to the esti- 
mates the House would grant it. In other words, he held 
that the navy of England, the right arm of her power, ought 
to be kept inefficient in order to save half the cost of a 
man-of-war, less than the sum which would be saved by 
reducing the number of clerks to double the average of 
private firms. It is a habit of departments when they 





e i, 
want to save to represent all expenditure as vague and ¢ 
cessive, but a reference to figures dispels the illusion. It 
is in the grades of captains and commanders “ employed” tha, 
an increase of pay is most urgently required. It is in these 
grades that promotion is most retarded, and payment 4, 
them has the effect of a prize. One commander well aid 
makes five lieutenants content with their chance jn life 
There are one hundred and twenty-seven captains em loved 
and receiving from 4501. a year to 7012, out of whic they 
have to provide for themselves all decorations, paint, &¢ 
not allowed by the Admiralty, and to entertain cre: 
ably on foreign stations. So great is their expenditure thy 
officers without private means have been known to ref 
commands. Suppose their pay were raised all round to 100), 
a year, the increase would be just 60,0007. There are ty, 
hundred and nineteen employed commanders whose pay js 
3017. 2s. 6d. a year, and the addition of 2007. a year to ex) 
would raise the total increase to 100,0002. a year. Is thy 
sum beyond the means of the country which employs they 
and which throws away ten times the money in © unfon. 
seen” alterations in half-completed vessels ? An addition) 
expense equal to the cost of one vessel, or an increase of 
three-quarters per cent. to the naval budget, would chang 
a justly discontented service into one of the most contented 
in the world, and add twenty per cent. to our strength by the 
mere efficiency of the officers. Nor need this addition be 
real charge upon the estimates. As we have said before, the 
real expenditure is in the dockyards and the harbours of 
refuge, the money wasted on Alderney alone, the mer 
difference between the original and the final estimate, being 
more than equal to the capital of the sum it is proposed tp 
expend. We will be bound to say the miscellaneous esti. 
mates will record a larger expenditure for pure ceremonial, 

It is argued that if the pay of the navy is increased that 
of the army must be increased also, but the cases resto 
totally different ground. As long as the system of purchase 
makes the army the profession of the rich, so long is it us- 
less to increase the allowances of military officers. Besides, 
it must not be forgotten that one-half the army is no longer 
underpaid. Any man who chooses can now transfer himseli 
to a regiment stationed in India, and with expenses whieh, 
for a single man, are actually diminished, draw double yay. 
The navy has not three or four thousand staff appointments 
thrown open to it at a stroke, nor does the navy enjoy extn 
allowances for tropical or service work. Its claim must be 
judged by itself, and we submit that the discontent ofm 
entire service would be cheaply removed by an expenditure 
of double the sum which now horrifies the Admiralty. 





THE YELVERTON CASE. 

N the time of King Brien, say the Irish Melodies, a 

beautiful girl, richly dressed, could travel alone from 
Limerick to Belfast without molestation : 

“Sir Knight, I feel not the least alarm ; 
No son of Erin will do me harm, 
For though they love woman and golden store, 
Sir Knight, they love honour and virtue more.” 

We should be sorry to deny that the chivalrous spirit « 
that monarch still continues to animate the descent 
ants of his subjects, but it is evident that, to rely m 
plicitly on this security in all cases where “wome! ‘ 
gold” are in question, may be an imprudent step for thos 
whose “gentle blood” does not entitle them to the nece 
sary forbearance. Ancient as the House of Avonmore 
may be, in comparison with that of Longworth, which 
dates only from Charles II., its origin does not go back 
far enough to have imbibed the influence which {0 
merly protected ladies who wore gems, however rich and 
rare, and were endowed with whatever amount of beauty and 
attractiveness. Those who have relied upon the “ honour and 
pride” of Major Yelverton have not been supremely blest 
His honour at least did not forbid him to avow im opé 
court acts which have been found too indecorous for p 
lication, and to attempt to tarnish the credit of the woman ‘*t 
whom he had pretended affection by the recital of familiar 
ties which, if the “ latitude of passion” ever permitted them, 
he ought to have blushed even to remember. His pride, though 
it was alive to the difference between a Miss Longwort 
and a Miss Yelverton when the question was one of seductio?, 
appears to have found a soporific in the thirty thousand pour 
of Mrs. Forbes when the question was one of marriage. but 
to enlarge on the moral and social delinquencies of Msj¢t 
Yelverton is superfluous, after the castigation they have 
already received ; nor, indeed, is it possible to add any thing 
to the portrait he has painted of himself. The cynicis@ © 
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the man of pleasure, fairly brought to bay and vigorously 
baited by a counsel to whom his previous statements had 
given every advantage, appears to have shocked an audience, 
which, perhaps, comprised some of the persons who hissed 
Miss Arbuthnot for having declined to submit to the forcible 
attentions of Mr. Carden ; but probably half the cases of 
seduction which come before the tribunals would present 
similar features if their perpetrators were equally candid. 
When Major Yelverton stated his opinion that the “lauda- 
bility” of a seduction depended upon whether it was found 
out or not, by which we charitab y presume he alluded to 
the possibility of shielding the lady’s character and not his 
own, he forgot that the maxim would apply also to his own 
acts, with which there was not the slightest necessity, legal 
or otherwise, for disgusting the public. Never was there a 
more striking exemplification of the maxim, Quem Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat. Coleridge, indeed, speaks of the 
vast power which a bad man may exert solely by throw- 
infg off all restraint of conscience, but it is, fortunately for the 
world, almost equally true that extreme immorality is often 
accompanied by a sort of judicial blindness not only as to 
yrinciple but in respect to considerations of worldly policy. 
How to get rid of a mistress when she is done with is a 
problem for which no general rules can be given, but to 
convert a wife into a paramour is one to which the “ honour- 
able” defendant’s capacity was quite unequal. For the 
former office, according to himself—for the latter, as the 
jury have decided—Major Yelverton had chosen a person 
peculiarly difficult to dispose of. ,There were several oc- 
casions In the course of the affair at which he might 
have stopped short; at which he had the choice of retiring, 
not, indeed, without a flaw, but with safety to his future 
prospects. But at each “meeting of the ways” he drifted 
into the wrong one, and added another link to the chain of 
evidence which will rattle for ever round the skeleton of his 
reputation. “ Renascentur’”’ is an ominous motto for a man 
addicted to peccadilloes ; but, looking at him from the worldly 
point of view, there appears to be no reason why these 
damning revelations should be furnished from his own mouth. 
When the course, of which every step was not only a sin 
but a mistake, had been run to its termination, and it be- 
became inevitable that one or other of the women he had 
deceived must fall a sacrifice, the exposure could not, indeed, 
be averted, but it rested with himself to have made it less 
galling and overwhelming to his own fame. 

Nothing could be more irrelevant than a great part of what 
oceurred at the trial, though not perhaps so much as some 
might be inclined to think. If the original question is simply 
whether or not a marriage has been celebrated, proof of ante- 
nuptial intercourse is, of course, not to the point ; but for the 
introduction of such evidence, the line taken by the plaintiff 
is in some degree answerable. When the theory of one side 
is, that the desire to obtain possession of a woman was 80 
strong as to render a marriage probable, it cannot be 
surprising that a man not of the most scrupulous honour 
should rebut this presumption by showing that he had 
obtained all he desired without going through the cere- 
mony. If this were the fact, proof of it must have been 
fortheoming, and the question, so far as the antecedent 
probabilities of the case were concerned, lay in a narrow 
compass. Jor all the rest of what was introduced into 
the proceedings the defendant was responsible, because, 
if he had not attempted to blacken the lady’s fame by 
going into particulars, his own would have suffered less. 
Perhaps it is not always true that one ought to have no 
secrets from one’s lawyer. Major Yelverton clearly had 
hone, and it was too much to expect from the discretion 
of his advisers that they should refuse to examine him 
on circumstances which he must have seemed anxious 
most fully to disclose. The character of his evidence 
must account for, though it does not altogether excuse, what 
we cannot but consider an unfair summing up on the part 
of the Judge. Mr. Whiteside spoke in the spirit of pro- 
phecy when he declared in his peroration that the plaintiff 
had other advocates besides those retained to support her. 
The bias of the Chief Justice led him in the course of the 
trial to ask the defendant a question—relative to some advice 
he had given about “easy delivery””—which, contrary to the 
spirit of the law, tended directly to make him criminate him- 
self; and the impassioned exclamations of horror with which 
he adverted to the defendant’s conduct towards a Sister of 
Charity, whatever response they may meet with in our feel- 
ings, were utterly out of place in a judicial address. 

While, however, we refuse to exonerate Major Yelverton 
from any of the reprobation his conduct has called down, we 
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cannot fail to see that there was much in the conduct of 
Miss Longworth which makes her in part answerable to her- 
self for the misery she has endured. If the defendant, when 
asked what his notion of a lady was, had omitted the rubbish 
about “gentle blood,” and had told his questioner that a lady 
was one who did not act in the imprudent style of Miss 
Longworth, it would no doubt have seemed heartless enough 
to construct his definition out of the woman he had wronged. 
But it would have been true, though it might not lie in his 
mouth to say so. The Chief Justice refused to consider 
whether the acquaintance had begun in the way he alleged, 
and pronounced it to be “a matter of taste” whether a young 
lady, having met a gentleman for the first time on board a 
steamer, should offer him the use of a dressing-room, and 
allow him to ride home with her in a cab. That is so, but it 
is a matter of very bad taste; and if it occurred, was suf- 
ficient in the eyes of a man of the Yelverton stamp to 
colour the whole of the subsequent acquaintance. We do 
not forget that the fact was denied, but it would not have 
been altogether inconsistent with much of what was admitted 
to betrue. A man of this kind would set down his acquaint- 
ance as belonging to that nondescript class which flourishes 
on steam-boats, which is always rushing about the world in a 
more or less equivocal fashion, which writes in a mixed 
dialect of French, English, and Italian, and has run away 
from home, or is in some way out of the regular groove 
of social and family relations. Miss Longworth’s eagerness 
to carry on her Platonic correspondence, the Bohemian tenor 
of her existence, and her account of her father and of her 
connexions in general, was not such as to inspire a casual 
acquaintance with any very high respect for ie position. 
A person with an undefined status of this kind has un- 
doubtedly “less to lose’’ than one in the circumstances 
in which educated women are usually found, and this, we 
suppose, was what must have been meant by the answer to 
Serjeant Sullivan’s questions. It is to be feared that poor 
Mrs. Yelverton has bought the title of Irishwoman at a 
heavy price, atoned for, perhaps, by the prospective honours 
of the viscountess. The lesson afforded by the mis- 
deeds of her husband is not a new one, but the moral of 
reticence, reserve, caution, and refusal to participate in pro- 
ceedings like that of the Killowen chapel, is one which requires 
to be enforced in an age of “ unprotected females.” 





( NE half the perplexed quarrel between Denmark and 

the German Confederation must be approaching a ter- 
mination, if it be true that Austria, England, France, and 
Russia, have recommended the Danish King to submit the 
budget of 1861 to the estate of Holstein. Provided it were 
understood that the budget so submitted, related solely to 
the taxes to be levied and the supplies to be appropriated 
for local purposes, leaving a surplus towards the expenses of 
the whole monarehy, we should think there could be no 
tenable objection to this demand at Copenhagen. Holstein 
has, unfortunately, to pay a divided allegiance. She is a 
constituent part of the Danish monarchy and of the German 
Confederation. Better were it that she belonged wholly to 
the one or,the other. But since that cannot be, at least not 
without a war, the Duke of Holstein must fulfil the double 
obligation as well as he can. If he demur, the German Con- 
federation may undoubtedly step in to compel him; for he 
is a confederate, and it is not in his power to secede. Yet 
there are limits to the power of Confederation which that 
body will do well not to overstep. For instance, were any 
attempt made to deprive the King of Denmark of his rights 
as Duke of Holstein, or were any armed force to cross the 
Eider, the Confederation would be in the wrong, and Den- 
mark would be found not without allies. 

For the case of Schleswig is totally distinct from that of 
Holstein. Assiduous efforts have been made to connect the 
two. The compound title, Schleswig-Holstein, was espe- 
cially invented for that purpose. Nevertheless, Schleswig is 
not politically connected with Holstein, and is not affiliated 
to the German Bund. What has been going on in Schles- 
wig is very much like what went on so successfully in Texas, 
when the slaveowners wanted a new State, and, of course, 
two additional votes in the Senate. Bodies of Americans 
went into Texas and settled there. They Americanized tho 
country ; in due time they declared their independence, and 
finally were annexed to the Union. In like manner an 
attempt, and a pretty successful one, has been made to Ger- 
manize Schleswig. It was natural that the Holsteiners 
should go over the Eider and settle in the country ; and it 
was natural they should carry their German sympathies with 
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them. But because a number of Germans settled in Schles- 
wig it does not follow that Schleswig ceased to be Danish 
territory. Mere emigration gives no title. There must be 
something more—there must be conquest, and the Germans 
have not conquered Schleswig ; neither is the Confederation 
able to make good any claim whatever to any territory north 
of the Eider. Yet it is difficult to believe that the drift of 
recent German manifestations is not the acquisition, by 
hook or by crook, of the whole of Schleswig, if not of the 
whole country up to the Cattegat. aot 

We are willing to admit that the position of Schleswig is 
very peculiar. It is now and has for centuries been peopled 
by three distinct races, the Danes, the Frisians, and the 
Germans. The Danes still retain undivided possession of 
the northern part of the country. A remnant of the Frisians, 
who, it is admitted, are Teutons, but not Germans, inhabit 
a strip of the western coast. The people of undoubted 
German origin are settled on the north bank of the Eider 
and the south of the Slie, and between the north and south 
lies a district peopled by a mixed race of Germans and 
Danes. It is estimated that the Danish population is some- 
thing less than two-thirds of the whole, and the German 
something less than one-third. The Frisians form but a 
small element in the whole. Now we submit that the number 
of Germans living north of the Eider does not affect the 
territorial question one jot, nor give the Confederation the 
least right to interfere. Were the Germans oppressed, the 
Confederation might make that a casus belli, but it would be 
a dangerous precedent, and would probably bring on an 
European war. But are the Germans oppressed? The 
Danes not only assert that they are not oppressed, but make 
out a very good case in support of the view that, until very 
recently, the Germans oppressed the Danes, This is quite 
a new light. About twenty-five years ago, says M. Gosch, 
of Copenhagen, in his pamphlet on the “ Nationality of 
Schleswig”— 

“Only one-half of the whole number of Danes in Slesvig had the 
benefit of the public use of their mother tongue, and that only to a 
limited extent; in many places Danish was entirely excluded from 
the national schools ; the schoolmasters in the country had to teach 
the children of Danish peasants to read and write High-German ;— 
no wonder that they remained ignorant. The church service was 
performed in the same language, and the congregations of course did 
not understand a word of it ; it might as well have been Latin. The 
clergymen were mostly German ; they did not understand Danish, and 
did not like to take the trouble of learning it; the consequence was, 
a general religious indifference. Furthermore, the language of the 
courts of justice being only High-German, even where this idiom was 
totally unknown, witnesses could not supervise the rendering of their 
own evidence : given in Danish, it was first translated into German 
before being taken down ; the accused himself was completely at the 
mercy of the court and the advocates, being unable to understand a 
word of that which concerned him, except through the medium of an 
interpreter.” 

If this be correct, and we see no reason to doubt it, the 
recent policy of the Danish Government in Schleswig is 
perfectly intelligible. It was an attempt, not only to check 
the growth of the process of Germanization, but to do 
justice to the Danish peasantry. The outery about oppres- 
sion is really a cry of rage at the loss of a hardly-won supre- 
macy. But the admission of the Danish writer that the 
Germans had become supreme, had monopolized all public 
offices, schools, churches, is a severe indictment preferred 
against his own Government for 1iegligence, and against the 
Danish nobility in Schleswig who confessed inferiority by 
disappearing before the stronger race from over the Eider. 
What can a Government expect if it surrenders to foreigners 
its pulpits, its forums, its ‘dele machinery of government ? 
The natural outcome was the revolt of 1848 and the effort 
then made to annex Schleswig to Holstein, and Schleswig- 
Holstein to Germany. But if the Germans in Schleswig 
had, by their energy, beaten the Danes out of the field in 
public life, they had not become superior to them in the 
field of battle. The old fighting Jute still retained his phy- 
sical courage and pride, and that, according to the latest voice 
from Copenhagen, was all that he did retain. He showed 
a bold front, and, in spite of federal Germany, prevented 
the fruit of long years of Germanization—the annexation 
of “Schleswig-Holstein” to Germany. Awakened to the 
danger of permitting Germans to domineer in Schleswig, the 
Danish Government, by enforeing a policy of counteraction, 
drew down upon itself the anger of all Germany ; and what 
Austria and Prussia are now about, so far as Schleswig is 
concerned, is to recover the vantage ground the Germans 
held in that country prior to 1848. So strong was that 
ground, and so far had the Germanization of the Duchy pro- 
ceeded‘ that in 1842 the President of the Schleswig Diet 








actually refused to permit any deputy to speak Danish gt 
its sittings. So much for the oppression of the Germans jp 
Schleswig! What they now complain of is that the Danes 
are taught to read and write Danish, that Danish clergymey 
preach to Danes in their native tongue, instead of Germay 
clergymen preaching in a foreign tongue, and that it is no 
longer held to be an essential qualification for public employ. 
ment that the candidate should be a German. Undoubted] 
the confession that a supreme Government had allowed an 
alien race to acquire political ascendancy in part of its ter. 
ritory is a fact most damaging to that government, but it js 
not fair to condemn it as the Germans do, for seeking by 
legitimate means to restore to the native tongue its just 
place, and tothe native people their just influence in the 
state. Whether in some future rearrangement of Northern 
Europe it would be desirable that Denmark should be ab. 
sorbed either in Germany or in a Scandinavian kingdom we 
are not called upon to discuss. The practical question for 
the present is how to secure fair play for Denmark in 
Schleswig, and how to maintain her frontier on the Eider, 
Let Germany be warned. Denmark would not be without 
allies in a war begun and waged for the purpose of carrying 
the German frontier to the straits which guard the outlet of 
the Baltic into the North Sea. 
THE DEFENCE OF OUR CQLONIES. 

c is the accepted way of the British Parliamentary system 

to refer every question on which an argument can be 
raised to a select committee. Whether the point at issue be 
the theology of the Prayer Book, or the pay of naval com- 
manders, the working of the drainage commission, or the 
relation of the empire to her colonies, a select committee is 
held competent, if not to deliver judgment at least to decide 
the issue. We must not, therefore, we suppose, blame Mr. 
Mills for asking for a select committee to decide the amount 
of force the country ought to maintain in her dependencies, 
The subject primd facie is one for an Executive, and an 
Executive sitting in secret, to decide. It is scarcely possible 
even to state to a popular body the reasons which may de- 
termine the strength of the force employed, the true ground, 
for example, for retaining a strong garrison in the Mauritius, 
or for doubling the‘effective force on Frazer’s River ; but the 
House of Commons has so long succeeded in controlling 
every executive detail that to remonstrate against its in- 
terference is only waste of time. It is difficult to perceive, 
however, that the Committee can lead to any result beyonda 
slight reduction of extravagance on one or two isolated 
stations. 

The British Government spends on the whole about 
1,000,000/. sterling on the garrison of her Colonies. The sum 
is a large one, though most Governments would believe it a 
small sacrifice for posts which triple our effective power, and 
the control of Colonies which make England in fact as well 
as appearance the mother of empires. Still it is a large sum, 
and as we spend only ten times as much on the army and 
navy to keep up the position in the world which these 
Colonies ensure us, the expenditure is a fair subject of 
inquiry. Of the total, however, 1,500,000/. is spent on 
stations like Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, Heligo- 
land, and Hong Kong, that is, on fortresses essential to the 
maintenance of imperial power. These stations are exempted 
from the inquiry. There remain twenty-eight Colonies of 
all grades which cost 2,500,000/., and contribute 350,000/. 
a year to their own defence, Ceylon, New South Wales, and 
Victoria being the most liberal. The remainder, including 
such Colonies as New Brunswick and the Cape, pay nothing 
towards the troops they employ, and the object of the com- 
mittee is either to withdraw the troops, or to compel the 
Colonies to pay for them. 

The first proposal may be very briefly dismissed as unjust 
and inexpedient. It is unjust because, when England is at 
war, her Colonies are at war too, and to compel! them to 
defend themselves from the consequences of our acts would 
be a policy of oppression we have neither the means nor the 
inclination to carry out. It is inexpedient because England, 
whatever may be her course with Anglo-Saxon colonies, does 
not intend to admit her dependencies to the “ right of insur- 
rection.” The West India Islands, for example, would not 
be permitted to join the Slave Republic, however unanimous 
their inhabitants might be. That single argument is sufficient 
to prohibit the adoption of any general principle as to the with- 
drawal of garrisons. The people of Canada may defend them- 
selves, for, if they choose to be independent, there is no obvious 
reason why they should be refused that expensive luxury. But 
though Jamaica is self-governed as well as Canada, a vote of 
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the House of Assembly for annexation to the Confederated 
States would none the less be treated as treason. Besides, 
n Mr. Mills does not deny that we must defend our 
Colonies. He points to the navy as the service on which 
the task really devolves, and in some divisions of the vast 
Colonial Empire he is doubtless in the right. But many of 
the Colonies, like New Zealand, the Canadas, and the Cape, 
have extended frontiers neither accessible to ships nor defen- 
sible by sailors. Experience proves that the cheapest method 
of defence is a local army formed round a nucleus of regular 
troops. Without that nucleus, volunteers, however excellent, 
are apt either to set discipline at defiance and become a 
half-trained mob, or to take far too large and prominent a 
share in political contests. To say that the Colonies can 
raise regular troops is to deny all existing facts. With the 
single exception of Canada, there is not a Colony with the 
will, the generals, or the money for such an enterprise, and 
even Canada has not the necessary organization. The 
strength of regular armies rests as much in their tone and 
history as in their discipline. It is easy, moreover, to assert 
that troops are not required in the Colonies for coercion. 
Nobody proposes to coerce the Canadas or Australia, but 
the presence of a body of troops, sharing in none of the local 

arty strifes, is often a bulwark to the governing power, it 
only because it gives time for the well affected to rally round 
her Majesty’s representative. Militia may be sufficient in 
one or two Colonies, but suppose local militia had been sent 
to enforce the License Act at the diggings, an Act not passed 
in England, or to enforce a quarantine law which the people 
of the Mauritius chose to believe insuflicient to prevent in- 
fection. We hold the proposal to withdraw the troops, 
though a favourite plan with the old philosophical Radicals, 
to be a mere suggestion which the slightest examination will 
be sufficient to reject. 

But, allowing that troops must be kept in the Colonies, 
why should not the Colonies pay for them ? India pays, and 
Ceylon, and two Australiax colonies help to maintain their 
own garrisons. Simply because the colony which pays for 
its troops would have the power of ceasing to pay them, 
and the country is not prepared to concede any power of the 
kind. Suppose, for example, it became necessary to protect 
the Maoris against the settlers, and the settlers annihilated 
the armed force by refusing to vote supplies. The men who 
supply the funds will always retain a certain amount of 
control over those they pay, which it is the very object of 
our garrison system that they should not have. Even in 
India, where there is no popular voice to be obeyed, it is the 
hardest thing possible for the Home Government to main- 
tain its unimpaired control over its troops. If the Legisla- 
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alike in its features and its consequences. ‘Two separate 
stories have reached Western Europe, the first of which we 
may dismiss as an astute but demonstrably false invention. 
According to this account, the Agricultural Society of War- 
saw passed an unanimous vote conceding to the Polish serfs 
their land. As this vote was opposed to the Imperial pro- 
posal, which only concedes to the peasants five acres of land 
a head, the people became fiercely excited, rose, and tried to 
get up a national demonstration, which was put down by 
force. As the émeute was created by the citizens of War- 
saw, who are not serfs, and directed against the Emperor, 
who is the friend of the serfs, the story carries ab- 
surdity on its very face. 1b has probably been circulated to 
anticipate the sympathies of Europe, even liberals thinking, 
with not unnatural inconsistency, that slaves should receive 
their freedom from above. 

The other and more probable story links the émeute with 
the New Revolution. The citizens of Warsaw, inspired 
it is said by narratives of the resurrection of Italy, or 
more probably excited by the hope of French assistance, 
resolved to hold a grand national demonstration on the 
field of Grochow, the scene of the last great Polish victory. 
The Government, with that sardonic intelligence which 
often marks Russian official acts, quietly ordered the 
garrison to hold their celebration on the same spot, to 
mourn for the Russians who had perished in the conflict 
with the Poles. Diverted from their original inten- 
tion, the leaders organized a procession, the population 
poured into the streets, and the White Eagle was received 
with the mad enthusiasm only Poles and Irishmen can dis- 
play. The police were “insulted,” but the mob appears to 
have had no design beyond a demonstration. The police, 
however, resisted, and at last mounted gendarmes attacked 
the people, killed several persons, and “ restored the circula- 
tion of the streets.” In former years the affair would have 
ended here, the city would have been declared in a state of 
siege, and after a week of police outrages and military execu- 
tions, Warsaw would have been pronounced once more in 
order. Circumstances, however, as yet unrevealed, have given 
the Poles nerve and cohesion. The garrison bivouacked in the 
squares and streets, but the Poles on the 27th organized a 
second demonstration, carrying the bodies of the slain up to 
the French Consulate, and shouting “ justice.” Again, but 
this time on the order of a single general, the soldiery 
fired, and lives were taken apparently in pure wantonness. 
Formerly the soldiers would have beeu upheld, but the days 
of Nicholas are passed. The townspeople appealed to Prince 
Gortschakoft, the Governor, inquiry was ordered into the con- 
duct of the soldiers, the officer who gave the order was 





tive Council of Calcutta were as powerful as the Canadian 
Parliament, it would in all probability send half the troops 
home, in order to maintain Sepoys out of the savings so 
effected. But the final answer to the demand is Lord Pal- 
merston’s, that the arrangement is beyond the power of 
Parliament. It has granted the Colonies the right of self- 
government, and can no more tax them for their own benefit | 
than it can tax them for ours. The worst case of all is the 
Cape, where we spend some 800,000/. a year, and where Sir 
George Grey always demands a force, which looks pre- 
posterous on paper. 


But the Cape Parliament would most 


threatened with a court-martial, and the security of the town 
entrusted to the citizens themselves. The latter, headed by 
their nobles, arranged a public funeral, to which the Russian 
pickets presented arms, and an unpopular prefect of police 
was replaced by a nominee of the émeutiers. The people 
were still dissatisfied, and a petition, bold as that of the 
Hungarian Comitats, was drawn up for presentation to the 
Emperor. In it the Poles demanded the restitution of their 
nationality, pure and simple. No desire of freedom, or con- 
stitutional government is openly expressed; all feeling is 
centred on the single point of separate nationality. Local 


certainly refuse to vote the three-quarters of a million neces- | disturbances are breaking out in the provinces, and 


sary to pay the troops, and there is no power in existence to 
compel them. If we could threaten to abandon the colony, 
the negotiation might be easy, but the half-way house to 
India can neither be abandoned nor left to defend itself 
against native tribes, nor bound to pay for the consequences 
of a European war it can neither provoke nor appease. The 
expenditure may possibly be reduced, but with a French 
corps d’armée in the Isle de Bourbon, even that improve- 
meut is problematical. At all events, the only practical 
result the Committe can hope to attain must be the redue- 
tion of a regiment or two at the Cape, which a strong repre- 
sentation to the Minister at War would probably have 
secured, 
THE DRY BONES STIRRING. 

TS Napoleonic “idea” of nationalities is producing 

fruit. Italy is free already, Hungary has long been 
menacing insurrection, and now, after thirty years of ac- 
quiescent submission, the Poles are once more astir. Europe 
reads once more that the White Eagle has been paraded, 
and that “order reigns in Warsaw,” and, remembering the 
last time those words were uttered, almost expects anotber 
outburst of Russian vengeance. ‘The times, however, have 
changed, and the émeute differs from all which have preceded it 


‘all accounts allude admiringly to the fusion of classes 

which has taken place. There can be no doubt that the 
demonstration evinced the existence of a national feeling of the 
|most unexpected intensity. Enslaved for a hundred years 
| the sight of the national emblem still throws the Poles into a 
|fever of enthusiasm. ‘I'he traditions of Kosciusko are still 
alive, and the dream of 1823 is still the idol of the national 
imagination. 

Poland is stirring, but the result of her movements is not so 
easily ascertained. The action of the Russian Government has 
been throughout the recent affair so opposed to the traditional 
notions of Russian policy, as to be for the moment almost in- 
explicable. The Governor behaved just as a Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland might have done, trusted the citizens with the 
care of order, promised inquiry into military offences, allowed 
a huge popular demonstration to expend itself in ceremonial, 
and himself promised to present a petition which ten years 
since would have cost its framers their heads. The Emperor, 
instead of declaring the state of siege, promises the serfs 
emancipation, and Russia a constitution. Is Russia, then, 
becoming liberal? Or is the Government really too weak to 
face the Poles in the field? Or is it true, as the organ of 
the Russian party in Berlin affirms, that the Russian Cabinet 
has purchased support from France for its policy in the East 
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at the price of concessions to Polish nationality. Each 
and all of these explanations are beset with difficulties. 
The last promise addressed by Alexander to the Poles, 
warned them that he would hear of no disunion; that he 
could, if necessary, be as stern as his father Nicholas. 
Russia, though weakened by the war, is still more 
than a match for Poland, even if Poland were really pre- 
pared to bring the question to the test of arms. The known 
tendencies of the Napoleons towards Poland, the avowed 
desire of the Emperor to raise the nationalities, the in- 
triguing character of modern French policy, all lend an air of 
probability to a story which in any other time than the 
present would have been called a silly canard. In spite of 
all these concurrent circumstances, it is still to us simply 
incredible. The Russian Government has striven for a 
century not to enslave Poland, or even to injure Poland, so 
much as to make Poland Russian. Favoured by identity 
of race and social order, the Czars have succeeded in 
making the Poles useful soldiers and submissive tax payers. 
They will a give up their object now, or replace a 
quiet province by a turbulent nationality. Poland may 
share in the constitution if one is really to be granted, but 
the revival of Polish nationality is as impossible as a repeal 
of the Union. 

In this view we cannot but regard the émeute of the 25th 
February as a most untoward event. The Russian Govern- 
ment, occupied with the emancipation of the serfs, will, we 
doubt not, avoid to the utmost collision with the Poles. 
Their complaints will be heard, their pride soothed, perhaps 
their municipal arrangements left more exclusively im their 
hands. But the spirit of nationality is of necessity a spirit 
opposed to moderation, and the Emperor, if driven to the 
wall, must fight as strenuously as his father. He is backed 
by the cordial support of a race treble their adversaries in 
number, animated by an inextinguishable dislike for a nation 
which has contended with them for five hundred years, and 
bearing in social character about the relation Seotchmen 
bear to the Irish. The victory is not doubtful, and the only 
result of movement must be a return to reaction, a revival of 
the old repressive spirit, the resumption by the Czars of 
their detestable task as the armed champions of autocracy 
and silence. The battle may be a severe one, for the Poles 
are the Irish of the Continent, and their political imbe- 
cility is only equalled by their courage ; but they are over- 
weighted, and unless emancipation shatters Russian strength 
to the ground, an armed struggle can end only in one way— 
a severe, perhaps fatal, blow to the freedom of Eastern Eu- 





rope. It is with the Russians, not apart from them, that 
the Poles must extort their freedom from the throne. 
But, we may be told, Poland is not alone. She will be | 


tion are digging for roots and hunting the jungle for berries 
and these resources failing, dying calmly by the road-side, Jy 
Agra, mothers are selling their children to purchase the pro. 
traction of suffering for one more day. Seven and a half ij. 
lions of people are already within the influence of the famine 
and only ten days of possible rain remained for the spring crop. 
If that perishes, the population of the north-west, thirty 
millions of people, must be maintained by alms. “ Already» 
writes one man who lives among the scenes he is describin, 

“ homesteads have been deserted, whole villages left desolate. 
as if to avoid a doom that could have reached the wretched 
communities there only. Along hedges and ditches are the 
dead and the dying. aman beings have been seen grazing 
and browzing like cattle. The lank, haggard forms that 
skulk about the thoroughfares, so disfigured and distorted 
by intense physical agonies, seem more like spectres from tho 
charnel-house than living creatures of flesh and blood.” 

The famine is not confined to Northern India. It has 
spread into Cutch, a badly cultivated province, the soil of 
which is impregnated with salt, and always severely affected 
by a drought. Perhaps the most awful visitation of all, 
however, is at Travancore, where even caste has disappeared, 
In Northern India, the people, slaves of a rotten superstition, 
still reject cooked food, but in Travancore even caste hag 
given way, and children are sold for a shilling a piece without 
reference to the caste of the purchasers. 

The Europeans all over India are straining every nerve to 
assist the people so recently bent upon their extirpation, 
Calcutta, in three days, raised 30,000 rupees, an average of 
two guineas a head for every European, but the class is too 
limited to maintain a nation. Natives, a few Parsees ex- 
cepted, will give nothing, and the relief is practically con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the great stations. The work, 
so far as human ageney can perform it, must be done by 
Government, but even a Government, absolute as that of 
India, cannot arrest the pestilence which, if analogy may be 
trusted, will complete the work the famine has begun. 





CULTURE VERSUS EFFICIENCY. 

NGLISHMEN are not yet prepared to believe with Yeh that 

4 knowledge of Taoli is equivalent to merit, but they are fast 
approaching the stage next to that imbecile condition. They are 
beginning to believe culture the first requisite of efficiency, to look 
upon taste as a component of capacity, and style as the best evidence 
of power. ‘The statesman who has reorganized a department is con. 
demned if he utters a false quantity, and the general who has saved a 
province must write despatches in which De Quincey could find no 
flaw. Lord John Russell, while expressing the precise thought of the 
nation, is ridiculed because his sentences are involved, while Lord 
Derby is pardoned for calling the Italians dogs, because his quotation 
| Was so very “apt.” Strength and fortitude, judgment and valour, no 


supported in her demands by all the weight of France, with | Jonger weigh against the power of writing well. The most menacing 
money, arms, and diplomatic influence. Doubtless the | specch made in our day is well received because the speaker has de- 
sympathy of Louis Napoleon, however reserved, is a strong | veloped unexpected oratorical power, and manifestoes of revolt are 
aid to any country in insurrection. Doubtless, also, a move- | praised because they are written with the “weighty moderation” 
ment among the Poles would be most convenient if Hungary | English writers have been taught to prize. Half Victor Emmanuel’s 
sprang to arms, and French troops appeared upon the Rhine. ee is due to the exquisite style of the penmen of his suite, 


But Louis Napoleon is not about to repeat his uncle’s blunder, 
to cross the Vistula, or even bind the Polish cause insepa- 
rably with his own. Short of this his assistance can only 
avail to make the ultimate retribution a little more moderate 
and just. The Polish question touches too many empires, 
aflects too many nationalities, for a Prince who avowedly 
dreads only a European coalition, seriously to embrace. The 
Poles must fight their own battle, and even with Austria 
paralyzed, and Prussia engaged by France, they are no match 
for their great hereditary foe. 








THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
FJ \HE news received yesterday from India will startle even 
a generation which remembers the Irish famine. There 
is no longer any doubt that a calamity such as suggests 
rather the vengeance of an offended God than the operation 
of any natural law is impending over that unhappy land. | 


wif the disgust at Austria to the crass dulness of her official mani- 
festoes. It is becoming time to examine the justifications for this’ 
drift of opinion, a drift which is very apt to accompany the failing 
vigour of a state. It was not till literature began to decay that style 
; became the object of a Roman writer. The Augustan age of French 
style was an epoch in which despotism was only tempered by the 
| epigrams it punished, and the English classics of style flourished in 
| the most torpid period of our national history. 
| Is there, then, any evidence that this special variety of culture, 
i this power of apt speech or clever writing which we demand from 
everybody, is a fair proof of power? The English mind has still a 
healthy reverence for fact and precedent, and fact and precedent alike 
are opposed to the idea. The greatest men of earth have not as a rule 
| been men who possessed the literary faculty. One or two of the very 
highest pry men like Julius Caesar and Xenophon, have added to 
| practical ability a taste for clear and sonorous description, and Na- 
| poleon’s bulletins entitle him to be classed, if not among the literat), 
yet among the successful orators of the world. But the mass of the 
efficient men of earth have been men to whom literature was uv 
familiar or distasteful. Alexander, who first broke up the or- 
ganization of the old world, and who planted kingdoms as meaner 











© . Po 
Since October, 1859, there has been no rain sufficient to jen plant oaks, was a drinking debauchee. Diocletian, who re- 
moisten the hard-baked plains of Upper India, the small organized the Roman polity, could barely write. Mahommed, who 
reserve stock of previous harvests has at length been con- | changed not only the polity but the nature of a sixth of the human 
sumed, and the last of horrors, the massacre of thousands by | race, talks in the Koran nonsense it has tasked a gencration of com- 
actual starvation, has at last commenced. | mentators to understand. His only imitator in modern times was 4 





From Peshawur to Cawnpore, a range of eight hundred Joe Smith who could barely write, who stole a rubbishy novel, 


miles, the earth is iron, and the heavens brass. Throughout 
that vast territory the lowest class is slowly perishing of) 


want. We write on the evidence of eye-witnesses, who have | 


seen thousands unable to eat from prostration, even when | 
food has been procured. 


In the Delhi district the popula- | 


and called it a revelation—and founded among Anglo-Saxons 4 


despotic creed. Charlemagne, who moulded Western Europe, 


| signed his name with difficulty, and though he protected learned 


m@n, was not one of them. The first Pope who ever lost Kome a 
kingdom, was perhaps the most cultivated man who ever adorned 
the Chair. It is the same in modern history. Cromwell was “imat- 
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Peter the Great was an indecent boor. Macaulay’s 


. » 
ticulate. hero scarcely possessed a book, and Frederick the Great 


thmatic C ‘ " 
pet not spell in any of the three languages he mispronounced, 
Bolingbroke, the scholar statesman, fled from England a ruined 


exile, while Walpole, who could not understand literature, and whose 
only notion of wit was double entente, held power for twenty years. 
Sir Robert Peel, whose speeches were often the heaviest of plati- 
tudes, and whose quotations were usually from the Eton grammar, 
reversed our financial policy, regenerated Ireland, and died with the 
blessings of all Englishmen on his head. Disraeli, whose speeches 
are often a literary luxury, has never laid down a single principle of 

licy, foreign or domestic, never brought forward a great measure 
which was not ignominiously scouted. The professors who filled 
the Frankfort Diet made themselves the laughing-stock of Europe, 
and with sixty millions of brave men behind them were snuffed out 
without a struggle. The literary class in France held ped for 
seven-and-twenty years without a break: through the whole reign of 
Louis Philippe the successful essayist became a prefect, the sue- 
cessful journalist a minister. Yet, what have the men of 1831 ever 
sounded, or what legacy has the world enjoyed from the victors of 
1848? Half the “ hommes de lettres” were maniacs for freedom, and 
France, after a generation of their government, is under a military 
despotism, without a press, and with a silenced Parliament. The 
other half were maniacs for “ glory,” and the only province added to 
the territory of France has been made by the man who puts his heel 
upon them all. Even in the sciences, where the literary faculty 
would appear the sine gud non of success, the greatest achievements 
have been made by men with very deficient culture. Military disci- 
line was revolutionized by Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, as great a 

ras his relative George the Third, who defeated the cultivated 
Whig aristocracy. Brinsley, who made our canal system, occupied 
himself at a theatre with counting the words; and Stephenson, who 
invented railways, had Jess than the culture of many an artisan. We 
might carry our illustrations over a still wider range. Who cul- 
tivates best, the Lombard peasant proprietor who cannot read, or 
the Dorsetshire gentleman educated at Eton? Which is the most 
efficient in life, the Prussian peasant who has been trained like a 
national schoolmaster, or the Scotch feuar with nothing but 
mother wit? But the education of races is too incomplete to afford 
a datum for argument, and we can but point to the fact that as yet 
no perceptible increase of efficiency has been acquired from in- 
struction. 

The truth is, and it is one we are in danger of permanently for- 
getting, that the higher kinds of culture have often an enervating 
effect. There are minds, and those amongst the most valuable, which 
much learning tends only to enfeeble. The polish is only obtained 
by planing away the wood. There is a rough strength, a p een sa 
energy, which seems to be the attribute only of the half-cducated. 
Men of great culture are apt to give their imaginations too much 
play, to desire harmonious impossibilities, to foresee the difficulties 
so clearly that action is foregone. They have put microscopes to 
their eyes, and cannot drink for fear of the animaleules. Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example, we do not hesitate to affirm, would be the most 
capable administrator in Europe if he could only forget one-half of 
his cultivation. As it is, he worries England and delights his foes 
by theories too harmonious to be of the slightest use, and an insight 
too keen to suffer him to take one long step in advance. How often 
has the rough intellect of the Premier enabled him to cut straight to 
the core of a matter of which his far abler colleague could only nibble 
at the rind ? 

It is only natural that it should he so, for the work of the world is 
done by — over which culture has no power. Courage is not 
developed by mathematics. Creative power is not increased by lite- 
rary training. Insight is an instinct, not a product of education. 
That strange faculty of dominance which seems to stand apart from 
the other powers of the mind, which enables races as stupid as the 
Turk to subjugate races as subtle as the Greek, is not increased by 
polished cultivation, Ferdinand of Naples, who talked in a patois, 
utterly outwitted an intelligence like Poerio. Every day we see the 
scholar distanced in the race of life by the adventurer who can 
barely spell, the polished scion of a cultivated race defeated hope- 
lessly by an orator innocent of Greek. Force, the true motive 
power of events, rests in the character, not the intellect, and it is 


sary for sculptural purposes, is evident from the fact that most of the 
best antique, gothic, and renaissance works are entirely exempt from 
it. But Fox’s statue (despite the character and individuality of the 
face), owing to the defect above alluded to, suggests simply to the 
ordinary observer a stout elderly gentleman, enveloped ina wet sheet, 
and sedulously persisting in a severely hydropathic course. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was of opinion “ the familiarity of the modern dress 
by no means agrees with the dignity and gravity of sculpture.” We 
all know the classic mania of the age in which this was written, and 
what a shock was given to it by West, who (all honour to him for it) 
chose rather to depict the expiring Wolfe in his regimentals, than in 
the scanty garb of a dying gladiator. In opposition to Sir Joshua’s 
assertion, many instances of the en of dignity with modern 
dress might be quoted. Old George III. in Pall Mall, with his cocked 
hat, wig, and spurs, is a much more worthy object of contemplation 
than his graceless son in the blanket and stockings who keeps watch 
over the north-eastern angle of Trafalgar-square. As a later example 
—the statue of Frederick the Great at Berlin, by Professor Rauch, 
may be mentioned for its life-like reality and the masterly arrange- 
ment of an awkward costume. One hears a great deal too much of 
this cuckoo ery about the unartistic nature of modern dress. The 
fault lies not in the clothes but in the men who can make nothing of 
them. Until recently, sculptors of all climes have been content to 
reproduce the dress of the age in which they lived. In the sister 
art of painting, Millais, Egg, Baal Hunt, and O'Neil have shown 
that they can cause our eyes to moisten, aud our pulses to quicken, 
without having recourse to classic togas or medigval jerkins. Why 
should not the sculptor grapple with that which to him is apparently 
an overwhelming difficulty, othe it is in reality no difficulty at all? 
Only let him resolutely throw his conventions to the winds, and while 
he , he his best to give the form and impress of the man, let him also 
be honest and truthful in the matter of bis garments. In Cheapside, 
the other day, I paused to look at that melancholy embodiment of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. Does this huge brazen mass recal in the 
faintest degree the very characteristic figure and bearing of that 
statesman ? In it all character is remorselessly wiped out. Of what 
value to posterity is this work as a record of one of our public men ? 
Look, moreover at the dress. Is it like any ever worn in this century 
or country ? Marvellous trousers, innocent of seam, are incorporated 
with the boots, and reveal in startling prominence each bony angle, 
each muscular curve. Sir Robert has evidently stood long in a very 
heavy fall of rain. His garments cleave to their mould with a tena- 
city which would drive a costermonger to despair in endeavouring 
to emulate their ¢ightness. Our London statues plead for classic 
or contemporary dress with equal feebleness. In St. Paul’s, poor 
Dr. Johnson stands in a state of semi-nudity to which he never 
could have been reduced in the hardest of Lis many hard days 
of poverty. Facing Apsley House is the hill of bronze, which 
caused the witty Frenchman to declare, “ France is now avenged for 
the battle of Waterloo!” It would be very difficult to decide which 
of these two works is in worse taste. But the task of enumeration 
would be endless. If any reader is interested in the subject and 
wishes to learn what fe, Bren ought to be, he should go to the 
Crystal Palace and stand before that grand, awe-inspiring monument 
of Bartolomeo Coglioni, by Verrochio, the master of Leonardo da 
Vinci. How fine it is! Involuntarily we hold our breath and tread 
softly while we gaze. Then, in the Italian Court is that wonderful 
thoughtful figure that surmounts the tomb of Giuliano di Medici, by 
Michael Angelo. Full of vital essence and ideality of the highest 
order—it would scarcely surprise you to see it move—and one almost 
feels tempted to exclaim with Torregiano when he gave the final blow 
to his statue, “ Walk!” 

I have been led into these remarks—which merely glance at a 
subject on which much might be written—by the inspection of the 
“ Guards’ Memorial,” in Waterloo-place, recently exposed to public 
view. Mr. John Bell, already well known by his “ Eagle Slayer,” 
the “Wellington Monument” at Guildhall, and “ Falkland” in 
Stephen’s Hall, has enhanced his reputation by this his latest, and 
in many respects his best, work. Here, at least, is no eyesore. If 
nothing more could be said, Mr. Bell would thus have a claim on our 
gratitude. ‘The “ Memorial,” by its massive largeness and solidity, 
1as a marked and original superiority over most of our London mo- 
numents. The site is well > seer the group can be seen from every 
point of view, while its mass composes sm | with the neighbouring 





only the latter high cultivation can improve. 


fine Arts. | 
Or the fact that sculpture is at a low ebb in England there can be 
very little doubt. Our metropolitan monuments have been objects | 
of ridicule by foreigners from time immemorial, and have furnished | 
Punch with jokes from the earliest numbers of that once witty 
hebdomadal. With but one or two exceptions, they have small pre- 
tension to art—in the majority of cases, none whatever. Our two | 
st statues are perhaps those of Fox, in Bloomsbury-square, by Sir 
Richard Westmacott, and Chantrey’s Pitt, in Hanover-square. Their 
Superiority consists in giving not only the mere outward form, but | 
something of the spiritual essence by which it is animated. But | 
though the heads are characteristic and life-like, we find the old con. | 
Ventionalisms showing forth. Each sculptor has shrunk from repre- 
senting the orator “in his habit as he lived.” Both have sought 
— in that peculiarly sculpturesque drapery which clings closely | 
to the limbs—so done, indeed, that excessive humidity must be | 
Supposed as its normal condition. Why this singular treatment of 
drapery should be adopted is a question which, after much specula- ; 
tion aud inquiry, [ have been unable to solve. That it is not neces-' 


club-houses, the park entrance, and the distant towers of West- 
minster. Elegantly draped, the figure of Honour is dignified and 
not without a certain robust grace. The arms are arranged rather 
too symmetrically—a defect more noticeable when viewed from be- 
hind. Moreover, by her superior height, Honour somewhat dwarfs 
the group of Guards, who, solemn and rigid, are grouped beneath her 
feet. The Guards themselves are impressive, and had the heads pos- 
sessed more ideality would have been really fine. Surely, among the 
men who fought and bled in that memorable Crimean campaign Mr. 
Bell might have found higher types than those he has given us in 
these somewhat coarse, heavy-featured soldiers. The best head is 
the central one, though this would have borne more character and 
refinement. The details of costume are given with careful accuracy, 
and arranged with skilful judgment. The old fault of too pro- 
nouncedly marking the form peeps out here and there. The knee- 
joiuts protrude through the thick trouser and woollen overcoat. The 
granite portions might have been shaped with better taste. The 
mouldings to the base are singularly mean and uninventive. Here, 
however, all objection shall cease. Let us thank Mr. Bell heartily 
for what is, after all, a good and genuine work, and hope that the 
example he has shown will be as ably followed by succeeding 
sculptors, 
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ANTIQUE GEMS.* 
It is very remarkable that ancient art should have been accepted for 
so many ages as the standard and test of perfect beauty; that art, 
associated as it is admitted to be with the highest developments of 
civilization, should never have attained that elevated ideat and pure 
beauty which distinguish the works of the ancients, in all the vast 
reaches of progress and intellectual culture of the race peculiar to 
modern times. In architecture and sculpture, certainly the antique 
has remained the unequalled exemplar, the admiration and the despair 
of all successors; in painting alone have the moderns surpassed their 
ancestors, and with a noble power of invention, developing beauties 
which were only the subject of romantic anticipation to the ancient 
painters. But in sculpture there seems to have been nothing but de- 
cadence since Phidias set us his great lesson of the Parthenon ; and 
this by common consent is the form of art which taxes the greatest 
knowledge, and worthily employs the sublimest aspirations. The Ro- 
mans esteemed it so, when they stole the Greek statues to adorn their 
capital, and enticed Greek sculptors to desert their Athens and make 
eternal Rome the future home of the art. They copied the Greek 


model in countless imitations, they had their great men carved like | 


the gods, but yet for ever missing the grand style and the exalted 


ideal of their masters in the art ; so that the epithet “Roman” is | 


as a disgrace when applied to an antique statue. The great Italians 
of the Renaissance, of whom we may choose Donatello, Michael 
Angelo, and Cellini, tried their strength as rivals in sculpture, and 
even Raffaele, the greatest of painters, felt that he must save his 
name when he carved his statue of Jonah. 

But where are the great works of the Athenian age now? Un- 
fortunately the most authentic, perhaps the only really true produc- 
tions, are those fragments cmd to art in our museum, which are 
still animated with the master spirit of Phidias, though worn by the 
elements, battered by artillery, and broken in pieces by explosions. 
Other statues which have long given renown to the Vatican, the 
Louvre, the Florence, and the Naples museums, have only a presump- 
tive title to being the work of master hands, the finest being like 
our Parthenon treasures but beautiful fragments, such as the Torso 
Belvedere and the Genius of the Vatican. The celebrated Venus of 
Melos in the Louvre, may be considered an exception, perhaps, though 
it is by no means in its original state of perfection. ‘The Lemnian 
Minerva, called for its beauty Callimorphos, and which as it bore the 
signature of Phidias was no doubt a favourite, is lost for ever with the 
Minerva Promachos and his grand statues for the temples in ivory 
and gold. The Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, the Amazon in bronze 
which won for Polycletus the preference in a contest with Phidias, 
the Apollo of Calamis, the Discobolus of Myron, and the well-known 
Gladiator which now bears the name of Agasias, are all statues, the 
bronze originals of which are destroyed, and whose beauty can only 
be judged of by those marbles which now represent them—the Bel- 
vedere Venus, the Venus dei Medici, the Amazon of the Vatican, 
the Belvedere Apollo, the several Discoboli in various places, and 
the Borghese Gladiator. These instances are only a few of the mul- 
titude of splendid works in seulpture which have been destroyed for 
the sake of the bronze, the gold, and the ivory. 

But we should have wanted much in confirmation and explanation 
of the descriptions of Pliny and Pausanias, had it not been that some 
of the best of the ancient sculptors, as if foreseeing the doom that 
awaited the greatest works, chose to apply their art to cutting into 
the hardest and most precious stones figures of exquisite beauty, and 
with all the grand feeling of the finest period of art. ‘This invention 
was most happy, for the stones not only escaped injury by their 
hardness, they were highly prized, and easily carried about as orna- 
ments, without the possibility of being used for any other purpose ; 
but, besides this, most of them had the figures sunk below the sur- 
face, as in the intagli, and thus have remained to the present time in 
a state of perfection, which nothing but actual powdering of the 
stone would destroy. This art was probably suggested by, if not learnt 
from, the Egyptians, whose cavi relievi have been preserved, partly 
for the same reason, to more than twice the length of time. The 
immense importance, then, of these antique gems in completing the 
accounts of statues and sculptors of antiquity, in assisting the study 
of ancient art and history, and in verifying the portraits of the great 
ow of heroic and historical peri is at once appreciable. 

ins possess a similar interest, and come within the glyptic art, as 
the dies were the work necessarily of the same class of artists. 
Many excellent works, of a less costly kind, were done in glass, co- 
loured like gems, which of course ‘were obtained from dies and 
stamps. But, beyond this, these sculptured gems are invaluable as 
examples of art, many of them, especially some by Dioscorides, pos- 
sessing a largeness of style, a grace and Sent y, with a perfection of 
carving surpassing any statue. Small as all these works are, they 
agen in miniature many of the masterpieces of Greek art, as 

- King instances in the Aporyomenos of Callicrates, a statue taken 
as the “canon” of the sculptors, which is no doubt the original of 
the famous intaglio, an Athlete using the strigil, in the Marlborough 
cabinet. In the work before us, which is a most acceptable contri- 
bution to the study of gem engraving, we must confess to some dis- 
appointment in finding comparatively so little said in reference to 

connexion of fiyntic art with antique statuary. It is true this 
might have extended the book beyond its intended limits, but the 
pt Pay ate a their Origin, Uses, and Value, as interpreters of Ancient History, 


tive of Ancient Art, with Hints to Gem Collectors. By the Key. C. 
W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Murray. 1860. 











subject might well have been allowed to take the place of much 
about gnostic rings and amulets, that is of interest to an antiquarian 
but is simply amusing to an art student. We could wish, too, that 
Mr. King had chosen for his illustrations some of the celebrated ang 
; most beautiful examples of glyptics contained in the Devonshire 
| collection, and other private cabinets, as well as in those of Paris, 
| Vienna, Berlin, Florence, and Naples. The Mertens Schaafhausen 
collection, wherever that may be, for we must admit our ignorance of 
| it, from which the author has chosen most of his illustrations, does 
| not certainly convey a very favourable idea of the beauties of the 
| art, however convenient it might have been, as Mr. King states jn 
apology, to have had free access to it. This want of a few illustra. 
tions, showing the finest achievements of ancient art in intaglio and 
caineo work, is much felt in reading the book, and the defect is made 
tantalizing by a long list of gem engravers and their works, borrowed 
from M. Clarac, the distinguished French writer on sculpture. So 
| far, however, as the history of glyptics is concerned, the engravings 
}and woodeuts serve their purpose abundantly, and they are set in 
| borders full of antique lore most interesting, and always erudite, 
| though scarcely satisfying, to those who read the subject with an 
| artistic feeling. 
| As to the high antiquity of gem engraving archeologists are 
pretty well agreed; though our author does not trace it to the 
Deyn ians, who carved endless numbers of scarabs and other charms 
in soft materials, such as steachist, and moulded many in clay and 
' porcelain which must have required something like a die. Mr, 
\ King attributes the cutting of hard stones to the Assyrians of 
| Nineveh, who, before the time of Sargon, carved signet cylinders in 





"| erystal, onyx, and agate, with figures in the style of the Archaic 


| Greek intagli. The Phoenicians took up the art and carried it to 
the Asiatic and Insular Greeks, and thus we see the early Greek 
gems of the Ionian and olian colonists carved with bulls and lions, 
Signet rings were soon universally worn on the finger by the Greeks, 
so early as 600 B.c.; and Solon afterwards passed a law pro- 
hibiting the gem engravers from keeping the impressions of seals lest 
they should De forged. The form of the Egyptian beetle, however, 
gave the pattern for all these stones, as is seen in the numerous 
| Etruscan scarabs afterwards copied by the Romans. When the 
| Macedonian dynasty was established, gem engraving and die sinking 
|advanced to a high pitch, encouraged by the great wealth of the 
| people ; portraits of princes and subjects of mythology took the 
| place of animals and the national deity. At this time the carving of 
}camei began, the first early example of which is the grand Odes- 
ealchi sardonyx of Ptolemy and Berenice. Amongst the Romans of 
the time of Augustus, and fostered by the patronage of Mecwnas, 
the art reached its highest point of excellence; Dioscorides, Solon, 
Aulus, and Gnaeus being the artists whose names are to be seen 
upon their works at the present day. Some of the finest examples are 
|in the British Museum, of which may be mentioned the superb bust 
of Julius Cesar, signed AIOCKOYPIAOY, and a beautiful amethyst 
intaglio of Livia signed EMI, no doubt the work of Epitynchanus, 
who carved the famous Germanicus of the Paris Cabinet. The bust 
of lo by Dioscorides is considered his masterpiece ; it was the gem 
of the Poniatowsky cabinet, and was sold in Loudon thirty years 
ago for 17/., under the idea that it also was a modern antique. Its 
real value would perhaps be 10001, a price actually given by the 
Duke of Marlborough to Baron Stosch for the fragment by Apol- 
lonides. After Hadrian, when art of every kind flourished, and 
when cameo cutting was at its best, various causes combined to 
divert attention from this beautiful art, chiefly perhaps the forsaking 
of the ancient mythology and heroic traditions in favour of Chris- 
tianity, until, in the fifth century, the art became deteriorated and lost 
in producing quantities of Manichean amulets. In Persia, however, 
for four centuries, down to the time of the Mohammedan conquest 
in the seventh century, the art was practised somewhat rudely but 
with considerable artistic force. The Byzantine period produced 
only metal seals with very tasteless designs founded upon religious 
subjects, and badly executed. Then the art slumbered till the re- 
naissance in Italy, when it rapidly sprang into a complete rivalry 
with its ancient state of perfection, from the enthusiastic admiration 
for the antique which characterized the artists of that time. The 
engravers Anichini, Gio, Maria da Mantova, and Tagliacarne are 
spoken of as quite equal to the ancients ; just as the later Italians of 
the eighteenth century, Pichler, Natter, and Rega so closely imitated 
the work of the genuine antiques that they deceived some of the 
best connoisseurs, and led to the notorious impositions connected 
with the Poniatowsky gems. Visconti considered that Rega quite 
rivalled the antique in some of his original works, an opinion which 
Mr. King supports. Pistrucci and Girometti are names well known 
in our times. Pistrucci worked in London, and from his cameo of a 
Greek warrior was taken the St. George and Dragon of the coinage 
of 1816, when he was chief engraver to the Mint. The only English 
artists of great merit named by Mr. King are Marchant, Brown, 
Burch, R.A., and Wray. Marchant lived at Rome, and his works 
were very highly esteemed by connoisseurs. The art is now de- 
livered into the hands of a host. of inferior artists, chiefly at Rome, 
who for many years have kept up a commercial supply of intagli and 
camei of all sorts; and perhaps never to such an extent of thoroughly 
bad works as at the present time, when they have to contend m 
cheapness against our Birmingham artists. ere 

It requires grer.t practice and considerable taste to discriminate 
between the false and the real antique gem. Mr. King tells us that 
the true Greek are in very flat reliet, highly polished, and sometimes 
sunk deep into the stone ; he names an Ariadne, a Sicilian gem, and 
the Demetrius Polioreetes of the Pulsky cabinet, with a youthful 
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ortrait of Demetrius JI. Soter, from Horace et collection, 
as some of the finest of the Alexandrian period. The hair in these 
js executed in fine lines, and every minute ornament carved with the 
most scrupulous fidelity and love for the work. 

The Roman intagli of the time of Augustus have much of the 
exquisite finish of the Greek style, and some of the coins show 
similar excellent work ; but subsequently the Roman feeling over- 
ruled the more chaste art of the Greeks, and led to aiming more at 
effect, to the neglect of nice detail. _ The intaglio was cut as deep as 
possible, the figures were draped or in armour, while the Greek gems 
wresent the nude figure or the simple bust. The hair is executed in 
Proud masses, often done entirely by the drill, and not each curl 
separately carved by the diamond-poimt and etched on the surface. 
The features, though well carved, have a certain stiffness of expres- 
sion never seen in fine Greek portraits. Much of the inferiority in 
the Roman gems is no doubt attributable to their use of the wheel as 
a more expeditious means of cutting than the diamond tool. Antique 
cameos of the size of intagli are extremely rare ; they are known by 
retaining marks as of a chisel on the surface, and the outline fades 
into the field of the stone, and is never undercut like the modern 
cameo. The relief is lower also than in the cinque-cento camei. The 
surface of the antiques is generally dull, but it must be remembered 

that the dealers have a trick of cramming turkeys with sham camei, 
and thus producing the effect of time in destroying the polish. 
Roman portrait heads are abundant until after the time of Caracalla, 
whose likeness was a favourite ornament with the military; one only 
is known of Constantine, a diademed head in amethyst, belonging to 
the Stosch cabinet, but after the third century they are of extreme 
rarity. The practice of the art decreases ra idly for several 
centuries, the only specimens of any merit referred to by Mr. King 
being the famous intaglio of Constantius, two busts of Julian and 
Mauricius, and heads of Gallienus and Salonina, contained in the 
Mertens Schaafhausen cabinet, as to the date and genuineness of which, 
however, he expresses some doubt. The cross of King Lotharius, 
still preserved in the cathedral of Aix la Chapelle, represents the 
state of gem engraving A.D. 823; it isa bust of the king carved in 
rock crystal, and with this are preserved an amethyst intaglio of the 
Three Graces, and a large onyx cameo of fine work, a laureated bust 
of Augustus, both the work of Roman artists of the antique period. 
The glyptics of the middle ages are universally of very stiff and rude 
work, though they were employed in the ornamenting the sacred 
vessels of the church, the chasses, reliquaries, and pyxes. But many 
excellent antique gems, with mythological subjects, were used for 
this purpose, as well as for rings and amulets, under the supposition 
that they represented sacred Christian subjects. Isis nursing Horus 
assed for the Virgin and Child; a Muse holding a mask became 
lesedies with the head of John Baptist ; Jupiter with the Eagle did 
duty as St. John Evangelist ; the Serapis was taken for Christ; 
Cupids became cherubs; and Silenus, with his baculum, was con- 
verted easily into an abbot with his pastoral staff. The celebrated 
shrine of the Kings of Cologne is set with many antique engraved 

ems and camei, one of which represents Leda and the Swan. The 
ocuments preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, show also 
the common custom of using antique intagli as seals in the middle 


The gem cutters of the revival copied the Roman antique style 
with that peculiar disposition to exaggerate seen in most of the 
works of the time in bronze and marble, statues and ornament, as 
well as in majolica and enamel. Lorenzo dei Medici employed a set 
of glyptic artists in his famous garden, who followed the antique 
method completely ; but fifty years later the art advanced to an 
equality with the Greeks, the artists cut their names upon the gems, 
and not content with copying, they designed original works from 
classic mythology. Mr. King pronounces the works of Natter and 
Pichler, in intaglio, and Cerbara and Girometti, in cameo, as equal 
to, and even surpassing the antique. The cameo was the favourite 
method of the cinque-cento artists; it seems to have pleased the 
taste for that kind of carving in relief peculiar to the renaissance, which 
differed so much from the gmple style of the ancients in having the 
work on several planes, with a certain kind of perspective like paint- 
ing. The different coloured layers of onyx favoured this, and many 
exquisite effects of colour and shadow, even to the tints of the flesh, 
were obtained by this use of the stone. One of the very finest 
examples known is the Europa of the Devonshire gems, an elaborate 
composition of Tritons, Dolphins, Cupids, and the principal figures 
of Europa and the Bull, in a landscape. In the Paris cabinet there 
is a large onyx cameo, in which each of the four horses of the Quadriga 
is of a different colour. 

Mr. King devotes nearly a third of his volume to the subject of 
the different materials which have been used in all periods for the 
glyptic art; the mode of working is also amply considered. We 
must find room for some account of the tools with which these most 
wonderfully beautiful and minute works of art were produced. The 
very earliest work of the Egyptians and Assyrians, seen on the scarabs 
and Babylonian cylinders, was done by tools of obsidian and flint, 
aided wiih bronze chisels. Subsequently, however, according to Mr. 
King, the Assyrians discovered the use of naxium (emery), either in 
the form of a tool or as a powder, with some mechanical process of 
grinding. The Etruscans, as is shown by their work, used the blunt 

ill with corundum powder ; an instrument in familiar use almost in 
primitive times, the original of the revolving disc on a spindle used 
to the present day by our lapidaries and glass-cutters. Indeed, the 
chisel, the emery, the powdered Turkey stone, and the lead tool in 
the lathe, and applied by hand for polishing, are all methods in use 
now precisely as described by Pliny. But the Greeks did all their 
Sreat works im gem engraving with the diamond poimt. The diamond 





was split by a hammer, and the splinters used by mounting them 
somewhat like our glaziers’ tool. The minuteness of some of the 
finest Greek intagli makes them a perfect marvel of skill, as they 
could not have been done by aid of the magnifying glass, not then 
known. The rougher work was done by the drill; but the wheel, a 
small dise of copper fixed in a spindle, and used with diamond or 
emery powder and oil, is not mentioned by Pliny. Mr. King gives 
the =— that it was introduced from the East, as the Sassanian 
intagli show unmistakable marks of being entirely cut by this means, 
as well as the many gems bearing Persian devices and legends cut in 
the hardest stones—the sapphire and ruby. When the art was 
revived, the best artists worked with the diamond-point; but the 
facilities offered by the wheel soon made it the universal method 
of the lapidary, and multiplied in proportion the number of indifferent 
works of the art which were produced in the eighteenth century, when 
an artist would ignorantly boast of turning out so many intagli in a day, 
to carve any one of which properly would have cost a Dioscorides his 
months and even years of devoted skill and labour. We have to 
thank Mr. King for having enlarged to some purpose upon the 
sketchy history of Millin, and for having brought cence the 
essential worth of many voluminous treatises. His book is a vast 
improvement on the “ Pierres Gravées” of Mariette, now a century old, 
and it is indispensable as a companion to Visconti and Winckelmann, 
who refer oly incidentally to glyptics, and then to gems, many of 
which have since been dispersed through various cabinets. As a 
systematic book on the subject, it is the best of our time; it is sus- 
ceptible of improvement, especially in reference to the antique gems, 
which have been rather too scantily treated, and for the sake of 
which we could well spare the prosy “lapidarium of Marbodus.” In 
the next edition, which is unquestionably merited by the eral 
excellence of the work, the opportunity might well be taken to 
introduce illustrations of the most beautiful works in ancient glyptic 
art. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Ir would, indeed, be a matter for the sincerest self-congratulation, 
and a motive for taking a brighter and more cheerful view of our 
future prospects, if we could see any reasonable grounds for antici- 
pating that every batch of new novels which may hereafter be sub- 
mitted to our notice would afford us as much pleasure, and occasion 
us as little weariness, as have, on the whole, resulted from the pe- 
rusal of those which form the subject of this article. As a general 
rule, we think ourselves by no means ill-used if, out of every three 
novels which come before us for criticism, there is one which, if we 
were entirely free agents, we should spontaneously read through 
from beginning to end. ‘Too frequently, indeed, the actual results 
fall far below even this modest stendard. In the present case, there- 
fore, we assuredly ought to be, and we trust we are, peculiarly thank- 
ful; since, of the three works of fiction now before us, one is very 
considerably above the ordinary average of modern novels, while 
another reaches a degree of excellence whose attainment is an event 
of very rare occurrence indeed. And we are, in fact, so entirel 
grateful for, and so thoroughly sensible of, the great kinduess wi 
which Fate has treated us in this matter, that we are quite ready to 
acknowledge that we are better off as we are than we should have 
been if the third of our present batch of novels had not been de- 
cidedly inferior to the other two. Like Polycrates of Samos, we 
should have been struck with positive terror by such an unheard-of 
uniformity of good-fortune ; being entirely unable to resist the im- 
pression that it must necessarily be followed, at no distant period, by 
an unusually heavy visitation of absolutely unreadable and intolerable 
trash. As it is, we may perhaps venture to hope that the precious 
time which we have sacrificed to the least meritorious of our three 
stories may be accepted by Nemesis as a sufficient propitiation of her 
ever-watchful jealousy ; and that we may find in the not entirely unin- 
terrupted prosperity of the present an assurance that she has not in 
store for us a burden greater than we may reasonably hope to be 
able to bear. 

The novel to which we have alluded as being decidedly above the 
ordinary average of modern fiction is My Share of the World, by Miss 
Frances Browne. The name of this lady will, probably, be familiar 
io most of our readers. She has some claim to our respect, as having 
written a considerable quantity of by no means contemptible poetry ; 
and still more to our sympathy as being afflicted with total blindness, 
This is, however, as far as we know, her first appearance in the cha- 
racter of a novelist. We are inclined to think that she has, hitherto, 
mistaken her vocation, and that the line which she has last chosen is 
that in which she is most likely ultimately to excel ; for, though her 
verses are sufficiently pleasing in thought and musical in expression, 
we do not remember having noticed in them anything at all approach- 
ing to the originality and power by which her novel is distinguished 
to no common degree. Regarded as a first attempt, indeed, My Share 
of the World is, undoubtedly, a very remarkable work. It exhibits a 
shrewd faculty for observing, and a ready skill in reproducing, the 
peculiarities of several very diverse phases of life and character, 
which we may look for in vain in the works of not a few novelists 
who enjoy an extended and far from unmerited popularity. The 
story which it tells is that of a young man, not specially remarkable 
either for ability or virtue, who, after a vigorous and partially suc- 


* My Share of the World: an Autobiography. By Frances Browne. 3 vols. 
Londen: Hurst and Blackett. 

One of the Family; or, the Ladies. Edited by Mrs. Grey, Author of “The 
Little Beauty,” &c. 2 vols. London: C. J. Skeet. 

Elsie Venner: & Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, Author of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” &c. &c. Cambridge and London: Mac-~ 
millan and Co. 
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cessful struggle for existence, finds himself, too late for his own 
happiness, in possession of vast wealth, bequeathed to him by a 
ruffianly and eccentric relative, who, during his lifetime, bestowed 
upon him nothing but curses. As is generally the case with stories 
which are thrown into the autobiographical form, the plot is the 
weakest part of Miss Browne’s novel. This verdict will, perhaps, 
occasion the authoress some surprise ; for it is abundantly evident 
that she has bestowed no small amount of labour and attention on 
this very point. But it is the very excess of her labour which has 
defeated its own object. The principal fault of the plot is that it is 
far too intricate. ‘Lhe number of the hero’s acknowledged relations 
is so great that it is absolutely impossible to find one’s way among 
them without constructing a long and elaborate genealogical table ; 
and, as if this were not enough, there is scarcely a single person with 
whom he comes in contact, even down to a beggar to whom he gives 
a penny in the street, who does not in the end turn out to be more 
or less closely connected with his family. There is, moreover, a very 
harsh discordance between the ietemly common-place characters of 
the great majority of the actors in the story, and the highly melo- 
dramatic nature of many of the events in which they take part. It 
is in its powerful and caustic sketches of various phases of every-day 
society that the merit of the book chiefly lies. The description of 
the wealthy Dissenting family, to whom the Life of Mrs. Doreathy 
Pye, wife of the Rev. Spooner Pye, Independent Missionary in the 

ingdom of Siam, was the newest and most interesting work of the 
season, but whose girls were nevertheless “inclined to flirt in a small 
dissenting way,” is so good that we tremble for the effect which it 
may possibly have upon the circulation of Miss Browne’s work ; and 
it is almost equalled by that of the establishment of the free-thinking 
phrenologist, whose wife used to “ sew ostentatiously at the window on 
Sundays, wondering people could lose time going to those churches.” 
We wonder, too, where Miss Browne learned to draw her humorous por- 
trait of the disreputablelittérateur, Fox Broadhead, whopreferred going 
and having something comfortable at the White Hart to returning to 
“the creature in Kensington”—meaning his wife, a lady who, we are 
told, was educated “at a seminary in Holloway, where no questions 
were asked about parents or guardians, and the parlour bendive 
fetched their own beer.” Miss Browne is, in fact, very different 
from the ordinary type of lady-novelists. Love is excluded from her 
story almost entirely. The hero has, indeed, one very trifling love 
affair in his early youth, but it comes to nothing; and though he 
subsequently offers himself to two ladies, it is not because he is at- 
tached to either, and the prompt rejection which he meets with in 
each case causes him no grief, oven little surprise. Another 





point which distinguishes Miss Browne from most of her sisterhood, 
Is the presence of a keen, caustic, almost cynical vein of humour, the | 
like of which is very rarely found in the works of a female writer. | 
Owing to the possession of this faculty, she is enabled to depict the | 
feelings of a disappointed man, “ whose life had been a succession of | 
eves,—whio had often kept the vigil, but never the feast, of success,” 
with a fidelity which is almost painful in its ultimate effect. The | 
view of life finally taken by Miss Browne’s hero is of the most | 
material character, and contrasts most strongly with the nobler 
aspirations of his early youth. This fact may, perhaps, affect the | 
estimate which is likely to be formed of Miss Browne’s novel by a 
certain class of readers; and may possibly tend to interfere with the 

realization of the hope that “she may be read in families,” which she | 
expresses through the medium of her hero. Those, however, who, | 
as we confess we do, value a novel rather for the power which it 
displays and the amusement which it affords, than for any moral 
lesson which it may attempt to convey, will read My Share of the 
World with great pleasure, and will be heartily glad to hear that it is 
not the last story which Miss Browne means to write. 

It would be impossible to conceive a more complete contrast, in 
every respect, to My Share of the World than is presented hy the 
next novel on our list, One of the Family. Mrs. Grey,—for we pre- 
sume that the assumption of the title of editor amounts to a modest 
acknowledgment of the authorship of the book,—exhibits not a spark 
of cither originality or power of any description ; and as for humour, 
she would not be guilty of anything so thoroughly unladylike for all 
the world. Even supposing her capable, under any circumstances, 
of anything of this kind, she exercises a wise discretion in abstaining 
from it in the present instance ; for it would be like putting a piece 
of new cloth ito an old garment to attempt to insert cither an 
original thought or a humorous description into material so flimsy 
as hers. Sentiment, the most pure and ethereal, unadulterated by 
even the slightest trace either of reality or common sense, is the 
sole object at which she aims. Her story is very simple, and her 
dramatis persone very few in number. ‘There are two girls, both 
lovely, of course ; but, while the elder has the additional advantage 
of being intellectual, and devoted to Tennyson, the younger has no 
wits to speak of, and cares for nothing but herself and her good 
looks. There are three men—the first, a handsome young fellow, 
named Jemmy, who marries the pretty fool, and dies at the end of 
the first volume ; the second, an intellectual‘flirt, who reads German 
metaphysics with the clever sister, proposes to her, and finally, being 
unable to obtain from her a definite answer, gets entangled with and 
marries Jemmy’s widow; the third, a tall, stern, popular preacher, 
who is made a dean just in time to enable him to fulfil his appointed 
mission of consoling the jilted metaphysician. These personages— 
characters we cannot eall them—are washed in with the faintest 
possible colours; and everything is delightfully dim, vague, and 
shadowy, down even to the name of the heroine, which is variously 
stated as Wilton, De Wilton, and De Winton. One of the Family is, 
in short, a completely gelatinous book, there not being a particle 





either of bone or muscle in its whole composition. 


Mr. Holmes’s novel belongs to a far higher class than either of 
those of which we have hitherto spoken. _ It is distinguished alike } 
originality of conception and brillianey of execution; and is, in fact, 
the most striking and fascinating book that we have met with for 
some time. The leading idea of the story is, as far as we know 
entirely new. It is that of a young girl who, her mother having been 
bitten by a rattlesnake shortly before her birth, has become mysteri. 
ously inoculated with the serpent nature; combining with a strange 
and wild beauty of form and feature the singular power of ocular 
fascination and the deadly promptitude of attack which are veculiarly 
characteristic cf that class of reptiles. This fatal curse a her, 
in a great degree, from her family and companions ; her love is only 
less fatal than her hate; and so deeply is the serpent-nature engrafted 
in her being, that, when it is finally eradicated, her life departs with 
it. Though Mr. Holmes, in his preface, declines to pledge hinself to 
the unqualified support of the physiological theory which underlies 
this strange conception, he is manifestly a believer in its truth; and 
he adds that, since the story has been im progress, he has received 
the most startling confirmation of the probability of the existence of 
a character like that which he has drawn as a purely imaginary con- 
ception in Elsie Venner. Mr. Holmes’s story, the scene of which is 
laid ina New England village, is not very remarkable, when con- 
sidered apart from its very striking and original motive ; but it affords 
him the opportunity of introducing several admirable sketches of 
Yankee character and society which exhibit his powers of humorous 
description in a very favourable light. The most distinctively Ameri- 
can institution which he brings under our notice is the Apollinean 
Institute, a large boarding and day-school for girls of all ages, the 
care of whose education is mainly entrusted to men. We are quite 
ready to agree with Mr. Holmes that an establishment such as this is 
not without its own peculiar dangers; especially when we find his 
hero, who is a teaeher in the school, remarking, @ propos of one of his 
elder pupils, that “he did not think there was such colour and 
flavour in a woman outside the tropics.” We must add, in justice to 
the young professor, that this somewhat warm expression is the 
solitary approach to indiscretion of which he is guilty. Mr. Holnes’s 
apology for the somewhat ambitious educational programme which is 
common to most institutions of this nature, is, we think, worthy of 
notice. It is to the effect that the intellectual cultivation of the 
American community depends mainly upon its women ; and that the 
young men come into active life so dhe that, if the girls were not 
educated to something beyond mere practical duties, the general 
culture of the people would speedily be outstripped by its material 
prosperity. We are the more inclined to admit the truth of this 
view, as it certainly does not open a very flattering prospect of the 
intellectual future of the American nation. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Holmes’s former works will not 
be surprised to hear that the principal charm of his present book lies 
in its profusion of brilliant and striking observations, which are often 
original in substance, and always peculiarly neat and happy in ex- 
pression. From beginning to end, the volume literally sparkles with 
such remarks. A few of thei, selected almost at random, will give 


|a better idea of the extraordinary merit of Mr. Holmes’s book than 


could be conveyed by any amount of detailed criticism, or more 
prolix praise. Here are a few of them, not necessarily the best that 
could be chosen, but those which came most readily to hand. Speak- 
ing of those preeociously clever children whose early promise is often 
so henentelibe belied by their subsequent performance, he says: 
“Young people who fu// out of line through weakness of the active 
faculties, are often confounded with those who s¢ep out of it through 
strength of the intellectual ones.” 4 propos of the peculiarities of 
Elsie’s character, he observes, “There are people who think that 
everything may be done, if the doer, be he educator or physician, be 
only called ‘in season.’ No doubt: but iz season would often be a 
hundred or two years before the child was born; and people never 
send so early as that.” The mass of the world’s inhabitants are 
spoken of as “‘ the people without biographies, whose lives have made 
a clear solution in the fluid menstruum of time, instead of being 
precipitated in the opaque sediment history.” Again, ‘“ The 
viscous intelligence of a country village is not easily stirred by the 
winds which ripple the fluent thought of great cities, but it holds 
every straw oll entangles every insect that lights on it.” The fol- 
lowing is admirably witty: “ Viviparous creatures are a kind of 
specie-paying lot, but oviparous ones only give their notes, as it were, 
for a future brood—an egg being, so to speak, a promise to pay 4 
young one by-and-by, if nothing happen.” We will conclude with 
two longer extracts, each of which is a very good specimen of Mr. 
Holmes’s mauner, both of thought and expression : 

“ Relations are very apt to hate each other just because they are too much 
alike. It is so frightful to be in an atmosphere of family idiosyncrasies; to see 
all the hereditary uncomeliness or infirmity of body, all the defects of speech, all 
the failings of temper, intensified by concentration, so that every fault of our own 
finds itself multiplied by reflexions, like our images in a saloon lined with 
mirrors! Nature knows what she is about. The centrifugal principle which 
grows out of the antipathy of like to like is only the repetition in character of 
the arrangement we see expressed materially in certain seed-capsales, which 
burst and throw the seed to all points of the compass. A house is a large pod 
with a human germ or two in each of its cells or chambers; it opens by dehis- 
cence of the front-door by-and-by, and projects one of its germs to Kansas, 
another to San Francisco, another to Chicago, and so on; and this that Smith 
may not be Smithed to death and Brown may not be Browned into a madhouse, 
but mix in with the world again and struggle back to average humanity.” 

The second contains a new aud admirably appropriate illustration 
of a very familiar truth : 

“The woman a man loves is always his own daughter, far more his daughter 
than the female children born to him by the common law of life. . . . The 
object of his love is in part the offspring of her legal parents but more of her 
lover's brain. The difference between the real and the ideal objects of love must 
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eed a fixed maximum. The heart’s vision cannot unite them stereoscopi- 
to a single image, if the divergence passes certain limits. A formidable 
analogy, much in the nature of a proof, with very serious consequences, w ich 
moralists and match-makers would do well to remember ! Double vision with 
the eyes of the heart is a dangerous physiological state, and may lead to missteps 
and previous faults.” 


not exc’ 
cally it 





CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM.* 
Mn. Rawirxson explains in his preface that the above title does not 
stiictly apply to the whole of these Sermons. It in fact applies to 
only five of them; the rest being of a miscellaneous character, having 
no special relation to the subjects of the former. Without any wish 
to find fault w ith the Sermons as sermons, we must say that we de- 
eidedly object to the practice now becoming rather common, that of 
throwing together compositions, written at first without any mutual 
reference to each other, and publishing them under some catching 
title. No one would value more highly than ourselves a treatise 
from the «accomplished translator of Herodotus on the contrasts of 
Christianity with other systems ; but these five sermons, though they 
might have been made the basis of such a work, have at present but 
a partial claim to the designation prefixed to them. Having made 
our protest, however, we may allow that the Sermons are learned and 
well written, and that we have read the five first with much interest. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s style is always clear and forcible, and occasionally 
—as in his description, in Sermon IL, of the moral state of the 
heathen world—rises into eloquence. Among the notes to this 
Sermon we were surprised to find no reference to Professor Tholuck’s 
Morality of Heathenism. 1s Mr. Rawlinson acquainted with that 
work? The long note on the question whether Aristotle believed in 
the immortality of the soul will attract the attention of all Oxford 
men; it disposes very soundly of the question, which is sometimes 
ayswered in the negative; though, as Mr. Rawlinson shows, the pas- 


sages supposed to prove Aristotle’s disbelief in any future state do | 


pot bear out any such view. To the remarks on the passage where 
the Stagirite appears to place “ immortality” among things “ impos- 
sible,’ we may add a reference to Lucian, which confirms Mr. RKaw- 
linson’s view, though it seems to have escaped his notice. 
“True Histories” Lucian describes Ulysses writing a letter from the 
“Jslands of the Blest” to Calypso, regretting that he had not ae- 
cepted her offer of “immortality.” But as Ulysses had what is 
often meant by “immortality,” viz. another life, it is evident that 
dbavacui merely means “ not dying,” an escape from earthly disso- 
lution, end has nothing to do with a world to come. 

At page 48 we observe an objection to Pantheism which seems 
new and good : “ The theory of absorption is not calculated thoroughly 
to content the soul which is ‘ athirst for God,’ since it robs the human 
being of consciousness at the very moment when consciousness would 
be the greatest blessing,—it makes him incapable of perceiving his 
happiness at the time and in the act of attaining to it.” 

i e are sorry that space forbids further criticism of these Sermons, 
but they may be recommended as scholarlike, thoughtful, and full of 
practical conviction and teaching. 





ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS.+ 

Tue days are over in which Puritanism can be treated as mere un- 
reasoning and villanous disaffection, or dismissed as a mélange 
of folly and hypocrisy. Guizot, Carlyle, Forster (whose name our 
author almost invariably, and not very excusably, misspells), Sanford, 
and Marsden, have all contributed to its elucidation, and now Dr. 
Tulloch presents us with a volume giving us, as he modestly says, 
some side glimpses into its history. ‘lo do this he has written nei- 
ther a formal essay nor an elaborate narrative. The principal aspects 
of Puritanism are, in his opinion, represented by four powerful indi- 
vidualities—Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan. Ilis work is 
thus a series of biographies, with a critical appreciation of the cha- 
racter of each of the leaders of Puritanism. A brief and lucid intro- 
duction traces the connexion of this form of religious faith with the 
national life and national movement of the English nation; explains 
its origin and analyzes its nature; For those who are attracted by 
such studies, we cannot but believe that such a work will have a 
deep and absorbing interest. It is in general admirably written and 
nobly conceived. ‘The language, if perhaps more elaborate than some 
would wish, is, as a rule, free from affectation; it is scholarly, elo- 
| arty impressive. The narrative is well told. The striking inci- 
ents in the career of the four Puritan heroes are brought out with 
clearness and precision, and combined into a whole, which, while 
rarely if ever diffuse, pictures for us, in clear, brighi, but not over 
brilliant colours, and with sufficiently full proportions, the internal 
outward life of the memorable men that mark a memorable epoch. 
The critical appreciation of the Puritan religion and the Puritan re- 
ligionists seems to us sound, just, and philosophical. Dr. Tulloch 
sees with impartial eyes the grandeur and the littleness, the depth 
and the narrowness, of the Puritan faith and its professors. While 
he admires, he rebukes ; while he indicates the f seem of strength 
aud magnanimity in the cause and in the chiefs of Puritanism, he 
Censures their one-sidedness, their austerity, their exaggerations, 
and, if not their fanaticism, their “ capacities of fanaticism.” We are 
quite aware that Dr. Tulloch has no claim to originality in the stricter 
sense of the word, Carlyle long since asserted his conviction of the 
greatness and sincerity of Cromwell’s nature ; and Forster, convinced 
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by the study of the “Speeches and Letters” of the untenableness of 
his earlier opinion, abandoning the “inimitable craft and skill” 
theory, acknowledged some years ago that “the true secret of Crom- 
well’s life was to be found in the passionate fervour of his religious 
feelings.” Similarly the materials for the life and estimate of the 
worth of Milton had been collected by Masson and Keightly. In 
the cases of Baxter and Bunyan, we are not aware that there have 
been any cardinal difficulties to surmount. But if not original in the 
first degree, Dr. Tulloch may claim the merit of a secondary origina- 
lity. The idea (though a repetition of that on which the “ Leaders 
of the Reformation” was constructed) of illustrating Puritanism 
through four of its typical men, is a novel one in its application to 
the present subject. ‘There is this great advantage init too. Those 
who despise, or hate, or misconstrue Puritanism, and who would 
turn away from a mere critical inquiry, will not object to read the 
well-written biographies of the eminent men whose actions or whose 
writings illustrate Puritanism. Their lives are, in a sense, the thing 
itself which is the question of debate. To make acquaintance with 
the real Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan, is to learn what 
Puritanism was and what it meant; to understand something of its 
rigid sublimities, its perilous grandeurs, its self-confident piety, and 
its powerful yet limiting concentrativeness. 

The English Reformation—we follow Dr. Talloch’s exposition 
had a double origin. It was court ly and official, and, as such, con- 
servative of ancient usage and hostile to all innovating personality. 
It was also popular and spontaneous, and, as such, it implied a 
spiritual individualism impatient of control and zealous for reform. 
The triumph of the Catholic party, on the accession of Mary, induced 
many of the Reformers to seek refuge on the Continent, notably in 
Geneva, during the period in which the influence of Calvin was at its 
height. The movement in England, already tending towards the 
Genevan Reformation, was thus greatly accelerated and strengthened, 
and “Calvinism beeame, if not the progenitor, yet the nursing 
mother of Puritanism.” Hooper’s appointment to the bishopric of 
Gloucester in 1550, marks the well-known rise of the Puritan con- 
troversy. It began in conscientious objections to sacerdotal vest- 


the acrimonious Cartwright and the vituperative Whitgift. Among 
the controversialists, the really philosophical champion was on the 
side of the Church. To the divine right of episcopal sacerdotalism 
the Puritans opposed the divine right of Presbyterianism. Hooper, 
more Catholic in judgment and feeling, took “the eternally good 
ground of Christian expediency against theoretical ecclesiasticism.” 
With the accession of the Stuarts the controversy widened. Retain- 
ing the scruples about vestments, the cross in baptism, the marriage- 
ring, &c., the Puritans directed attention to notorious and practical 
abuses. At this period they were led by the thoughtful and moderate 
Dr. Reynold, to one of whose suggestions, says the author, we owe 
the only valuable result to which the Hampton Court Conference 
led, the authorized version of the Scriptures. As the Puritans in- 
creased in numbers and influence, they eae the objects of eccle- 
siastical persecution. “I will make them conform,” cried the Pri- 
mate Bancroft, “ or else I will harry them out of the land.” Hun- 
dreds of ministers were suspended, and laymen as well as clergymen 
imprisoned. The Chureh, which had hitherto been Augustinian or 
Calvinistie in doctrine, now shifted and became Arminian. The 
manly sense of the Elizabethan era had vanished ; religious pedantry 
succeeded. The new Anglican spirit was impersonated in Laud (little 
Laud—parva laus, as the wits call him),a sort of church schoolmaster, 
who wanted to treat men like boys, and thought to coerce them into 
humble compliance with his ecclesiastical cane and religious birch. 
The publication of the “ Book of Sports” for Sundays, the limitation of 
free discussion, the assertion of despotic power, all prolonged and broad- 
ened the controversy. “ It became a question, not merely of cere- 
monialism and anti-ccremonialism, nor even of Episcopacy and Pres- 
bytery, but of Protestant freedom and popular rights against Popery 
in the Church and absolutism in the State.” To enforce the system 
of discipline agreed on, the religious birch was soon rigorously 
applied. For questioning the legality of little Laud’s devices, 
Prynne, Bastwick, and Burtin, a lawyer, physician, and clergyman, 
were pilloried, branded, and had their ears cut off. “Cut me, tear 
me,” cried Prynne, “1 fear thee not; I fear the fire of hell, not 
thee ;” while Bastwick’s wife, at the foot of the scaffold, received her 
husband’s ears into her lap and kissed them. 

Puritanism, defined by Carlyle as an armed appeal to the invisible 
God of Heaven against many very visible devils on earth and else- 
where, was ultimately mat — into the protest of Englishmen against 
tyranny in Church and in State. It was the vindication of free in- 
telligence and free conscience against regal and priestly interference 
with the indefeasible right of humanity; it was the reassertion of 
national independence and individual manhood. This was its true 
significance, and much, if not all, its virtue lay in this. It is not 
pretended that on some points the Church was not as right as the 
Tabernacle. To us it seems that on certain respects the Church was 
more right, as in its anti-sabbatarianism, and its wiser, calmer spirit 
of devotion, so far as that spirit is enshrined in the as which Cran- 
mer translated from the Breviary, and which, as Mr. Froude beau- 
tifully says, “ in their silvery melody of language, chime like church 
bells in the ears of the English child.’ This, however, is not the 
question. The true question is that which is implied in the words 
human liberty. Englishmen, as Wordsworth says, “must be free 
or die.” 

In its original type, Puritanism was narrow, rigid, exclusive ; but, 
in its representatives, it was flexible and various. For “ Puritanism 
was not merely a mode of theological opinion, such as we discover in 
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the Westminster Confession and the prevailing theological literature 
of the time; it was a phase of national life and feeling, which, 
while resting on a religious foundation, extended itself to every aspect 
of Anglo-Saxon thought and society.” While it demanded a divine 
model for State and Chureh, while in all things it sought to realize a 
divine ideal, “ it was not so much the unity and consistency of a par- 
ticular ideal, as the aim towards some ideal, and the dogmatic, posi- 
tive, and formal manner in which this aim was carried out that cha- 
racterized it.” 

Thus Cromwell, Milton, and others “pushed through the narrow 
bonds of Presbyterianism into a broader religious atmosphere.” 
Cromwell, in particular, the hero of the military and political genius 
of Puritanism, with all his short-comings, was never the slave of his 
contracting faith. The secret, indeed, of his character lies in the 
depth and power of his religious sentiment. But he was not exclu- 
sively religious. He was shrewd, sagacious, and practical. He 
understood politics as “the science of exigencies,” and to him as to 
Milton, the course of affairs was their own justification : “ justice 
and victory, the only warrants through all ages, next under imme- 
diate revelation, to exercise supreme power. ‘lhe more contracted 
Baxter, whose nature was antipathetic to that of Cromwell, objected to 
him and his council that they joined no party, but were for the liberty 
of all, and that “the point of liberty of conscience was the common 
interest in which all the sects united.” Perfect toleration, indeed, 
in a time of deadly struggle is not always possible; but so far as 
Cromwell could apply the doctrine he did apply it. “If the proud 
Christian, the most mistaken Christian (he said), shall desire to live 

aceably and quietly under you, let him be protected.” His famous 
instrument of government was, in many respects, Dr. Tulloch assures 
us, wise and liberal. It decreed that without the consent of Par- 
liament no taxes should be raised. 
Parliament by more than one hundred and fifty years, cutting off small 
and rotten boroughs, and giving members to large and growing 
towns that had recently sprung up.” Unhappily, his position was 
necessarily autocratic and arbitrary. The old constitution had been 
broken up, and it was impossible to restore the old subverted powers 
to quiet and efficient working. Dr. Tulloch’s exhibition of the life 
of Cromwe!l under the three divisions of the Puritan farmer, the 
Puritan patriot and soldier, and the Puritan statesman and sove- 
reign, seems as natural as his treatment of each period is satisfactory. 
Our author attributes to Cromwell heroic energy and transcendent 
ability, sagacity, sympathy, and native greatness of mind. He 
wanted culture, however, and refinement, and was not without fanatic 
tendencies. The absorption of thought and semi-prophetic rapture 
which sometimes came from his dreamy and far-reaching foresight 
appears to be the true explanation of many supposed instances of 
his profound dissimulation. ‘A certain exaltation of spirit,” con- 
tinues Dr. Tulloch, “lofty, ardent, and uncalculating, was apt to 
sway him like a divine afflatus, betraying itself in his face and manner 
sometimes in a radiant majesty and kingly presence, and sometimes 
in a wild and boisterous humour.” Like Cromwell, Milton was at 
once a Puritan, and more than a Puritan. He was the highest 
expression of Puritan intellect, but he rose far above the Presbyterian 

ee He worshipped in no church, was Arian in doctrine, 

itudinarian in regard to polygamy and the obligation of the 
Sabbath; he loved music, and wore his hair long. But he was 
thoroughly Puritan in his intense, concentrated Hebraic temper, in 
his confident, stubborn, scornful, authoritative, and unsympathetic 
spirit. His great poem is Puritan in its leading Calvinistic present- 
ment. In it the mysterious facts of sin and redemption are appre- 
hended “as parts of an ideal economy or system of decrees which 
explains them, and with a view to which they were divinely pre- 
ordained.” But Milton was a thinker on his own behalf. He was 
the intellectual leader of advanced Puritanism. In his “ Treatise of 
Civil Liberty” he defended freedom of opinion ; in that on “True 
—— &c., he vindicated the principle of toleration, though 
unable to see his way to its universal application, and so incon- 
sistently, though intelligibly, excepting Popery and Idolatry from 
“free right of sufferance.” His Areopagitica is a magnificent defence 
of the freedom of thought and the free utterance of thought. But 
with all his moral and intellectual grandeur Milton’s was a limited 
nature. He was narrow, intense, self-sustained; he wanted sym- 
pathy, condescension, and kindness. He was harsh, disdainful, and 
SO opinionative and exclusive, as to be positively uncandid and in- 
sulting in controversy. Yet Milton, with all his short-comings, re- 
mains “one of the highest impersonations of poetic and moral 
greatness of which our race can boast.” 

Puritanism had three distinguished theologians—Owen, Howe, 
and Baxter. Dr. Tulloch, after noticing the characteristics of the 
dogmatist Owen, and the idealist Howe, selects Baxter as the more 
prominent and active of the three, and therefore the most interesting 
representative of theological Puritanism. Baxter was a logician and 
metaphysician, delighting in Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus, Ockham, 
and their disciples. He was the argumentative exposition of Puri- 
tanism, the conspicuous representative of its spiritual energy and 
fervour. He disputed incessantly ; he wrote indefatigably. Printed 
ina uniform edition, it is said that his works “could not be com- 

in less than six volumes, making more than from thirty to 

y thousand closely printed pages.” ‘The tyranny of Puritanism 

shows itself in all its ow ved el in his ‘‘ Christian Directory ;” 
while “ his notions of individual and civil freedom were narrow and 
unenlightened.” 

Yet if defective, harsh, ascetic, Baxter was disinterested, self- 
denying, enthusiastic, and unremitting in doing good. His heroism 
(for a hero he was) was not without gentleness, and the elevation of 


It antedated the Reform of | 
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self-sacrifice appears in his life and actions. The Restoration deter. 
mined to silence him, found a pretext for carrying out its determina. 
tion in some supposed disparaging reference to the bishops in his 
“ Paraphrase on the New Testament.” The “hideous and con- 
temptible” injustice of the court over which Jeffreys presided found 
Baxter guilty, fined him five hundred marks, and sentenced him to lie in 
prison till he paid it. Jeffreys, it is said, “suggested a severer 
“gpa the base indignity of corporal punishment ; but to this 
iis colleagues refused to consent.” Baxter lay in prison nearly two 
years. 

Equally determined was the Restoration to silence the famous 
John Bunyan, who “devilishly and perniciously abstained from 
coming to church to hear divine service.” In his seven years’ cap- 
tivity, the tinker-poet did much towards realizing the ‘truth that 
“stone walls do not a dungeon make.” He worked at once with his 
hands, and with his head. Many hundred gross of long-tagged laces 
to be sold for the support of himself and his family, attested his 
manual industry: while the marvellous dream of the “ Pilerim’s 
Progress” proved him “the great artist of that spiritual world in 
which he fived and moved and had his being.” Bunyan is Dr. 
Tulloch’s fourth representative of the Puritan faith. “As Baxter 
typifies its ecclesiastical and theological spirit, Bunyan typifies its 
distinctive spiritual life. ‘“ Bunyan is, above ail, the spiritualist of 
Puritanism.” In Bunyan’s great allegory, Dr. Tulloch recognizes 
two elements, a purely ideal or imaginative element, and a realistic 
or literal element. The imagination of Bunyan was primarily biblical, 
He drew his materials from Scripture. But the special interest of 
ithe allegory lies in its every-day life, in its realism, its homely ex- 
| pressiveness, its strong vivid reflexion of his own narrow experience, 
|‘ Puritanism lives in its pages—spiritually and socially—in forms 
and in colouring which must ever command the sympathy and enlist 
| the love of all good Christians.” Yet while commanding the simple 
earnestness and pure-minded loveliness of Bunyan’s highest creations, 
'Dr. Tulloch admits the narrowness and deficiencies of the Puritan 
portraiture of life. Life is broader tian Bunyan dreamed; more 
complex, more subtle, more involved. Nowhere, says our critic, is 
ithe good so good or the bad so bad as Puritanism is apt to conceive. 
| Such is the fact: the Puritan programme is too small, and we are 
|happy to have got rid of it. Puritanism was, in our opinion, a ne- 
| cessity, but a temporary necessity only. It was a sublime rebellion in 
ithe name of man’s spiritual nature; it was an inevitable fanaticism, 
|needed to work up the souls of Englishmen to the white heat of 
action. The belief entertained by the saint soldiers of Cromwell’s 
army that the spirit of the old Hebrew theocracy had fallen on them; 
the belief that their swords were the swords of the Lord, was the 
natural growth of the entire social position. It saved England’s 
freedom; it conquered liberty of intelligence and liberty of con- 
science for us, finally consecrated by the Revolution of 1688. But 
we want no more Puritanism, no more armed appeals, no more 
rebellious protests, no rigid Sabbatarianism, no self-mortification and 
rejection of life, and life-promoting influences. The true moral of 
Puritanism and of Dr.'Tulloch’s “ side glimpses” into it, is to teach us 
a wisdom and a catholicity that it never knew; is to caution Power 
to be slow to enforce religious or intellectual conformity; is to 
admonish the Church of the great and majestic mission that perhaps 
yet lies before her, if by prudent concession and wise extensions, 
she succeed, as National Educator, in attracting to her the intelli- 
gence and affections of the English people, developing, exalting, and 
refining them by administering a religion which shall neither perplex 
with dogma, nor disgust with ceremonialism, nor exclude science, nor 
denounce art. 
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Business Life: the Experiences of a London Tradesman. Wondon: 
Houlston and Wright.—The author of this rather singular little book 
has undertaken the somewhat arduous task of furnishing business 
men with a complete body of advice on all subjects connected either 
with their professional or personal affairs. Not only does he teach 
| them how to choose a business, effect an insurance, and sue or evade a 
'ereditor, but he provides them with instruction as to the selection of 
|a house, a wife, or a friend. He himself does not appear to have been 
laltogether successful in life; at least, he tells us that he has gone 
| through “an unusually painful business career of about twelve years.” 
| His example, therefore, though it might possibly be of some use as an 
jillustration of what to avoid, can a be of much weight when 

held up, as it repeatedly is, as a model for imitation, The fact is, that 
all his maxims are as old as the hills, though they are occasionally 
enforced in a rather novel manner. 





Consecrated Heights ; or, Scenes of Higher Manifestations. By the 
| Rev. Robert Ferguson, LL.D., F.R.S.L., F.S.A., &e. Second edition. 


| London: Ward and Co.—This is a reissue of what is, in fact, a volume 
of sermons, the first edition of which, as we learn from the author’s 
preface, met with considerable success. Dr. Ferguson’s idea is to 
connect each of the most notable mountains mentioned in the 
Bible with some one specific, moral, or spiritual truth: thus Mount 
Ararat is coupled with the integrity of the holy character, Mount 
Hermon with a glorified humanity, and so on. The book is well writ- 
ten, and appears to us to be deserving of the favour with which it has 
been received. 

Studies and Sketches in Modern Literature : Periodical Contributions. 
By P. Landreth. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co.; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.—Mr. Landreth has followed the example of many 
more noted writers, and has republished in a collective form a selection 
from his contributions to the periodical literature of the day. These 
contributions, he tells us, are so numerous and of such uniform merit, 
that, in making selections from them, he was troubled by an emdé 
de richesses of the most serious kind ; and he finally extricated 
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from the difficulty by resolving to reprint only such articles as were of 
a laudatory nature, or, as he says, to make room only for the true 
“lords of intellect,” who rule the day and the night of admiring 
study.” We are rather puzzled to imagine how, on this ——— of 
selection, the essay on Carlyle’s “Life of Sterling” came to be in- 
cluded in the present volume ; for Mr. Landreth’s study of this work 
has evidently not been ofan exclusively admiring nature. Mr. Land- 
reth’s essays appear to us to be fair average specimens of the genus 
magazine-article ; respectably written, but not specially distinguished 
by any exceptional brilliancy either of thought or or His 
literary taste is, perhaps, of a somewhat transcendenta kind. He is 
a warm admirer of Mr. Bailey’s “Festus,” and dwells with a kind of 
angry contempt on the unquestionable fact that it was not so geaerally 

pular as “The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby,” which 
appeared at about the same time. | Nor does he seem to attach much 
value to the critical articles of Jeffrey and Macaulay, “the manufac- 
ture of which is,” he says, “ possible at any or every hour of the day.” 
How is it, then, we are tempted to ask, that Mr. Landreth has spent 
so many hours in the composition of critical papers which are certainly 
not half so good as those whose production is, in his opinion, the 
result of a merely mechanical operation ? 

A Practical Treatise on Sacings Banks. By Arthur Scratchley, M.A., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law; late Fellow and Sadlerian 
Lecturer of Queen’s College, Cambridge. London: Longman and 
Co.—This volume forms a section of a general Treatise on Associa- 
tions for Provident Investment, the work of a gentleman who has 
devoted himself to the study, and possesses a thorough knowledge, of 
his subject. 1t comprises a sketch of the past history of savings banks, 
and of the system on which they are at present carried on; of a review 
of the causes and consequences of the celebrated savings banks’ 
frauds; and of an examination of the financial errors of the existing | 
system, together with suggestions for their removal, and for placing 
these useful institutions ona sounder basis. Mr. Seratchley’s treatise 
is evidently not designed for popular reading; but any one who wishes 
to set seriously to work to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of 
the subject of which it treats, will find in it all the information that he 
can possibly require, 

The Iliad of Homer, The first Three Books, faithfully translated 
into English Hexameters, according to the Style and Manner of the 
Original. By the late Frederick H. J. Ritso, Esq. Rivingtons.—This 
partial attempt at rendering Homer into English verse may serve as 
an illustration of, but in no way tends to overcome, the difficulties 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has recently insisted on as inseparable 
from any such endeavour. Although we fully recognize the good and 
kindly feeling which dictated the old saying, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
we are compelled to say that Mr. Ritso’s attack upon these difficulties 
is far from being completely successful. To give a faithful—that is, a 

rfectly literal—translation of his author, appears to have been Mr. 

itso’s principal object ; aud so exclusively has he directed his atten- 
tion to this end, that, to an Englishman who is ignorant of Greek, his 
version is scarcely more intelligible than the original itself. Take, for 
instance, the opening lines of the first Book, which, be it said, are 
certainly not likely to lead to a too unfavourable estimate of the whole 
performance : 
“ Sing of the wrath of Achilles the godlike begotten of Peleus 
Goddess, the direful source of the woes of the sons of Achaia; 
Tell of the souls that to Hades it sent untimely of heroes.” 
A little further on we find the lincs— 
“ Not so the King Agamemnon, but he the prerogative claiming, 

Sternly the priest dismissed, and a threatening speech superadded”— 
which provoke the remark that, though prerogative and superadded 
may be very convenient words for English hexameters, they are but 
indifferently adapted to convey an adequate idea of the “ primitive 
minuteness and simplicity” to which Mr. Ritso assigns a prominent 
place among the claims of Homer’s poetry. Mr. Ritso’s method of 
rendering Greek proper names is also open to objection; for we cannot 
approve of designating the two sons of Atreus as the Atrides, nor of 
representing Thersites by Zhersi¢e, pronounced as a spondee. We are 
afraid that, for anything Mr. Ritso has effected, the twin difficulties of 
translating Homer and writing tolerable English hexameters are pretty 
much where they were before. 

Ruth. By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” &c. London : C. H. Clarke. 
—The inevitable destiny which, sooner or later, compels every novel 
that is at all popular to assume a cover less neat than gaudy, and to 
figure on a railway bookstall, has at length overtaken Mrs. Gaskell’s 
charming story of Ruth. We are entirely unable to perceive that this 
edition has, in any respect, the advantage of that which was published 
mine years ago, at precisely the same price, by Messrs. Chapman and 


New Zealand, the “ Britain of the South.’ By Charles Hursthouse. 
Second Edition. London: Stanford—Mr. Hursthouse’s Handbook 
of New Zealand has not yet lost the position which it assumed imme- 





diately on its first appearance, as quite the best and most useful work 
on its subject that had hitherto been given to the public. The present 

ition is considerably enlarged, and contains an additional chapter on 
the war which, as far as we know, is still being carried on in the | 
northern island. Mr. Hursthouse occupies himself in reviewing the | 
causes, rather than in describing the events, of this inglorious contest. | 
He speaks in terms of hearty indignation of the ill-judging sympa- 
thizers with the natives, who represent William King and his band of 
ruffians as “ poor prayerful black men, cheated out of their lands, and 
hunted to death by the whites ;” and insists strongly that the only 
chance of peace and quictness for the future lies m visiting with 
and condign punishment the gross breach of faith and bar- 

arous atrocities of which they have been guilty. Mr. Hursthouse’s 
view is not that of a missionary, but of a practical man; and we have 
not the slightest doubt that he is entirely right. 

Canada : a Brief Outline of its Geographical Position, &c. Published 
by Authority.—This pamphlet reminds us of those small publications 
which are so liberally distributed by the agents of Messrs. Moses and 

n outside most of the railway stations m the metropolis. It is, in 
fact, an advertisement of the advantages offered by Canada to the in- 
tending emigrant, accompanied by a varicty of miscellaneous details as | 





to how to get there, and what to take with you, which may be com- 
pared to the instructions for self-measurement contained in the works 
to which we have alluded. The pamphlet itself, together with any 
further information that may be Lalo may be obtained on applica- 
aoe to Mr. Buchanan, Chief Emigrant Agent for Canada, at Liver- 
pool, 

College Rhymes. Contributed by Members of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. No. IV. London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. Oxford: W. a 
these verses emanate from the principal centres of intellectual culti- 
vation in England, we can find in them little or nothing to warrant 
their publication, or to raise them above the ordinary level of mo- 
dern fugitive poetry : unless, indeed, obscurity of meaning be regarded 
as a merit, in which case the following lines, of which Socrates is 
the subject, are highly meritorious : 

“ He spake as babes who know not what they say, 
But if of men O Lord be good or bad, 
Then, for he did desire to see Thy day, 

He seeth, and is glad.” 
This mediocrity would, perhaps, be less remarkable if the rhymes 
were the exclusive work of the younger members of the two universi- 
ties. This, however, is not the case; for we recognize among them 
the productions of at least two or three graduates of considerable 
standing, who are old enough to know, if not to do, better. The best 
verses in the volume are those entitled “Fading,” which bear the 
signature—possibly a very well-known one—of A. FH. C. 

Annals of Eminent Living Men. By George Coutie,M.A. THoulston 
and Wright.—Few of our readers will, we think, be inclined to dispute 
the assertion that no conceivable powers of compression will enable 
any human being to give, within the narrow compass of two hundred 
duodecimo pages, anything like an adequate account of all the eminent 
men and women who are now alive. Though Mr. Coutie has carefully 
excised from his biographical notices all unimportant, as well as not a 
little important, matter, his attempt at performing this impossible 
task must be pronounced to be a decided failure. The only two 
countries which are represented with anything like completeness in 
Mr. Coutie’s book are America and Scotland; a choice which, in 
the former case, is explained by the existence of Allibone’s well-known 
Dictionary, and in the latter, probably by some special predilectio 
possibly of a national character, on the part of the author. In 
other cases Mr. Coutie’s selection of eminent men is conducted on 
somewhat arbitrary principles. As a literary man, surely G. H. Lewes 
is quite as eminent as Thornton Hunt; as a divine, the name of 
Bishop Hampden is certainly more familiar than that of the Rev. Dr. 
Begg, author of The Handbook of Popery and editor of The Bulwark ; 
as anovelist, Anthony Trollope is not inferior to Miss Jewsbury; as a 
vocalist, Madame Grisi is at least as celebrated as Mademoiselle Csillag ; 
as an orator and statesman (which in Mr. Coutie’s language means 
simply an M.P.), Sir HL Cairns is surely at least as notable as Mr. J. P. 
Hennessy ; as medical men, both Dr. and Mr. Ferguson are as eminent 
as Robley Dunglinson, M.D.: and we can imagine in plea but that of 
simple ignorance for the tacit assertion that Bunsen of Heidelberg is 
a less eminent chemist than Mr. Sheridan Muspratt. A convenient 
size and moderate price, which Mr. Coutie insists upon as the most 
important recommendations to a work of reference, are all very well 
in their way; but surely they are purchased too dearly when, as in the 
present case, they are attamed a unscrupulous sacrifice of ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

Biographies Militaires. Par Théodore Karchar, Maitre de Langue 
Francaise a l’Académie Royale Militaire de Woolwich.—A useful com- 
pilation, intended to serve as a French reading-book in military insti- 
tutions. It contains the lives of seven famous Frenchmen ; Dugueselin, 
Bayard, Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, and Kléber. ‘The style is clear 
and unaffected, and the matter is set forth with praiseworthy impar- 
tiality. The biographies are capital military sketches. Why does not 
some able military penman write a companion book upon English 
worthies in the English tongue ? . 

The Impending Crisis in the South: How to Meet It. By Henry 
Rowen Helper, of North Carolina. Sampson Low, Son, and Co.— 
This is a book against which it is a positive duty to enter a most de- 
cided and indignant protest. Under a title which cannot fail to lead 
the unwary public to expect a discussion of the great question which 
is now occupying the attention of all England, we find nothing but a 
rabid attack upon slavery and slaveholders, written and published 
nearly four years ago. The only crisis in the South to which any 
allusion is made by Mr. Helper is that which, by dint of sheer wis 
for it, he has come to regard as imminent—the total abolition 
slavery. Looked at merely in the light of a general statement of the 
evil effects of the slaveholding system, the book is, in our opinion, 
eminently unsatisfactory. In saying this, we are quite aware that we 
are going directly counter to the decision of the mass of American 
abolitionists, who, by adopting Mr. Helper’s work as the text-book of 
freedom, and forming a kind of company, with the view of circulating 
it largely at cost price, have carried it through not less than one hun- 
dred and forty editions. Our opinion, however, is based upon an ex- 
amination of the book itself, which is a curious medley of statistical 
tables, designed to show the uniform inferiority of the Southern to the 
Northern States, and of violent abolitionist rant, interspersed with a 





| copious collection of anti-slavery opinions uttered by native and foreign 


statesmen, which are introduced under the titles of “The Voice of Eng- 
land,” “The Voice of Russia,” “ The Voice of Madison,” “'The Voice of 
Wirt,” and soon. ‘The very violence of Mr. Helper’s attack defeats its 
own object. We are as keenly alive as he can be to the evils of the slave- 
holding system, and as earnestly anxious for its abolition; but we 
cannot anticipate that any good will be done by railing against it as 
“the sum of all villanies,” by calling upon slaveholders “to follow 
the example of one Judas Iscariot, and go and hang themselves,” and 
by declarmg that “ not to be an abolitionist is to be a willful (sec) and 
diabolical instrument of the devil.” Our faith in the statistical tables 
cited by Mr. Helper, which are the only part of his work that can pos- 
sibly be of any real value, cannot but be shaken by such decided 
evidence of the aximus of their compiler; nor is it strengthened when 
we come to such assertions as that the cotton crop of the South is of 
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less importance “ to the South, 
than the hay crop of the North 


neral thing, make a decent profit by producing it.” — q 
Mr. Helper’s volume for data whereon to form an opinion respecting 
the crisis now actually impending in the States, we shall find that its 
author signally belies his name, and not only does not aid, but actually 
hinders us from arriving at any trustworthy conclusion on the sul 
He tells us, for instance, that slavery is a “rickety monster,” wis 
complete downfal is imminent and certain: a statement which it is 
to reconcile with the fact that it has foree enough 
powerful nations in the world. Again, 
pholding slavery upon the Southern slave- 
j Rite of the lash,” and 
“haughty cavaliers of shackles and handcuffs ;” and represents the 
non-slaveholding white men of the South—the “white trash,” in fact 
standing in awe of their august superiors, 
ukes, cruel oppression, or downright vio- 
And yet, if any reliance mar be placed upon the reports 

y every mail, it is precisely the 
white trash who have effected the secession and are eager for civil war, 
overpowering the resistance of the large slaveholdmg om bmg 
who, as might be expected from men who have something to lose, 
in favour of a course less destructive to their commercial relations. 
In short, Mr. Helper’s book is an entirely worthless one in every re- 
spect, and we heartily hope that its deceptive title will not avail to 
obtain for it with the British public a success which it does not in the 


not altogether easy 
to rend asunder one of the most 
he lays all the blame of u 2 
holders, whom he repeatedly designates as “ 


—as “mum as dumb brutes 
and crushed with stern reb 
lence.” 
which come from America to England 


least degree deserve. 


the North, the nation, and the world,” 
; and that the South “does not, as a 
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Anahuac; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, Ancient and Modern. By Edward b. 


Tylor. 


Haif-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of Fine and Ornamental Arts. By 
William B. Scott, Head Master Government School of Art, Newcastle-on- 

With fifty Illustrations by the Author, engraved by W. J. Linton 

The first three books faithfully Translated into English 


Tyne. 
The Iliad of Homer. 


John Dickinson, jun. 





dressed to the British 


- Hexameters, according to the Style and Manner of the Original. 
and Sketches in Modern Literature: 


The History of England for Schools and Families. 
The Threshold of Chemistry; an Experimental Introduction to the Science, 

Charles William Heaton, F.C.S. 
Serbski Pesme; or, National Songs of Servia. 
Practical Military Surveying and Sketching, with the Use of the Compass and 

Sextant, Theodolite, Mountain Barometer, &c. 
The Pleasures of Freedom: a Poem. 
* Himalayah. By A. T. McGowan, Assistant-Surgeon 52nd 


The Republic of Fools: being the History of the State and People of 
Thrace. Translated from the German of C. M. von Wieland, by Henry Christ. 
In two volumes. 
Man as he isand Woman as she should be: a Tale of Real Life. By Captain Curling. 
Containing the choice Ballads, Songs, and Poems con. 
tributed to “* Bentley's Miscellany.” 
Annals of Eminent Living Men, 
College Rhymes, contributed by the Members of the Universities of Oxford and 
’. Lent Term, 1861. 
Biographies Militaires. Par Théodore Karcher. 
Our New Rector; or, the Village of Norton. 
‘reed, 


Andrew Ure, M.D. 
Statistical an! Manufacturing Information to the Present Time. 


Fyttes and F 


Wine, Spirits, and Tobacco. 
Literary and Philosophical Society, January 7th, 1561. 
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Political Contributions. By p, 
By A. F. Foster. Illustrated, 
By 
Illustrated. 

By Owen Meredith. 


By Captain Drayson, i.N. 
By Emma Blyton. 


Abdera, in 


By George Coutie, M.A. 


Edited by Cuthbert Bede. 
By the Author of “ Squires and Parsons.” 
of Great Britain Investigated and Illustrated. With an 
its Comparative State in Foreign Countries. By the 
To which is added a Supplement completing the 
By P. L. 
yumes. Volume I, 
ancyings. By Andrew M‘Ewen. 

PAMPHLETS. 
A Lecture delivered before the Leicester 
By John Barclay, 


The Free Church of Scotland at the Bar of Common Sense. The Cardross Case. 
By the Author of * The Ultimate Principle of Religious Liberty.” 

A Brief Defence of the * Essays and Reviews.” By 

Reply to the Indigo Planters’ Pamphiet, entitled “* Brahmins and Pariahs.” By 


By George J. Wild, LL.D. 


Why he did it; or, the True Reasons for the Displacement of an old Officer, Ad- 


thian Shefueld Dickson. 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
J Monpay, and during the week, MY WIFE'S JOURNAL; 
Messrs. Emery, Ashley, and Miss Kate Te At8 o'clock, THE 
ISLE OF ST, TROPEZ ; Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. Emery, Mr. Dewar, 
Miss Herbert, Miss King, and Mrs. Buckingham White. To con- 
elude with ENDYMION, or the Naughty Boy that cried for the 
Moon; Miss M. Taylor, Miss Herbert, Miss Clara St. Casse, and 
Miss Romer; Mr, Belmore and Mr. C. Young. Commence at half- 
past 7. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


To r , yom Al 

MPYHE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO.,, Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, Good strong 

useful Tea, 2s, Sd., 28. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: xich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 

3s. l0d,, and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is , Is, 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4c., Is. 6d., 

and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s, sent carriage-free 

to any railway station or market town in England. A price current 

*. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


al re , ) 
¢¢ VIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
heeps the Perfume of the h blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with tid d following as some of the best 
scents distilled —viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s. fd. 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, London, and to be had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


» t , NJ T 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

@auctioned by the ical Pr i anc i lly accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient tor delicate ituti more especially for Ladies and 
Children Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much incre: . During hot seasons, and in hot climate 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been founc 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 
NI) ’ TES a a) > 
” EATING’S PALE COD LIVER OLL. 
The pure and tasteless character of this Oil has secured for 
it the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the medi- 
cal faculty, and is the most suitable for Invalids of delicate con- 
stitutions, Sold in Bottles—Halt-pints, ls. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; 
‘Quarts, 4s, 6d. ; or in Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, 
at 79,5t. Paul's Churchyard. 





























Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually 
A bi 


cured by 
A vw ’ s 7 Pars 
K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ 
STANDING. 
Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
Sin—Uaving been troubled with asthma for several years, I 
‘could find no relief from any medicine whatever, until I was in- 
dueed, about Sond pre ago, totry a box of your valuable Lo- 
zenges, and found such relief from them that I am determined 
for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and 
will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 
If youconsider the above testimonial of any advantage, you 
Are quite at liberty to make what use of it you please, 
lam, Sir, your most obliged serv ant, 
W. J. TRIGG. 











THOMAS KEATING, Esq. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s, 1}d.: and Tins, 2s. 91., 4s. 6c, 
and 10s, 6d. cach, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London; and retail by all Druggists. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
24th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in 
the following Departments : 
Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Salaries. Present Eraminers. 


4 (William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 

Two in Classics... seve veneers VVacant. 

Two in The English Lan-) (Rev. Joseph Angus, D.D. 
guage, Literature, and | Tot Joshua G. Fiteh, Esq.; M.A. 


COPY « . .00 +e eeeeee 
Two in The French Language. 





f Antonin Roche, Esq. 
50l. 1, Cassal, Esq. 

j Rev. A. Walbaum, 
30l. 1 Dr. Schaible. 


{ nev. w. 2 oop M 


Two in The German Language 
Two in The Hebrew Tert of 
the Old Testament. the Greck 
Text of the New Testament, 


A 
5069 tev. Prof. Gofch, LL.D. 


J 









and Scripture History ..... 
Two in Logie and Moral 801 {Alexander Bain, Esq., A.M. 
Philosophy 1.0 sseeeeeeeereees } * (T. Spencer Baynes, Esq., LL.B. 
gic! rd Holt Hutton, Esq., 
Two in Political Economy ...... 30.5 M.A. 
Waco Waley, E A. 
. . W. H. Besant, E M.A. 
oe Paeneae ~_ 2000. Side ard John Routh, Esq., 


M.A. 

en, §&. D. Liveing, Esq. M.A. 

7 \ Prof. John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Trof. Wm A. Miller, M.D., 





Two in Erperimental — 
sophy sevens secseces 


Two in Chemistry 





i F RS. 

+ 150L9 prof Williamson, rh.D, 
F.R.S. 

J. D. Hooker, Esq.. M.D. 
Two in Botany and Vegetable F.R.S. 

to en mats 65 John Lindley, Esq., Ph.D., 
RS. 

(Prot. John Morris, F.G.S. 

75. “Andrew C. Ramsay, Esq., 
( Pins 


Herbert Broom, Esq., M.A. 


Laws. 
Two in Law and the Prin- 


500. 


} 





ciples of Legislation ......... * {Joseph Sharpe, Esq., LL.D. 
MEDICINE, 
(Alex. Tweedie, Esq. M.D., 
TWO in Medicine .....0c000eeseee 1501. F.R.S. 
(Vacant. 


(thos. Blizard Curling, Esq., | 
Two in Surgery oc. ccccccccsereee MOL FS. 
Uprot. Fergusson, F.R.S. 
fUrof Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S. 
Vacant. 
Two in Physiology, Compar+- {George Rusk, Esq. F.RS. 
tive Anatomy and Zostogy.} nes. y TR Themes i Huxley, 


Two in Anatomy and Physio-« ,- 


Wm. Tyler Smith, Esq., 


: os M.D. 
Two in Midwifery ....cc000 econ TH {Cuartes West, Esq., M.D. 
B. Garrod, Esq., M.D., 
Two in Materia Medica and) Toe. F.RS. 
DO ae ie Owen Rees, Esq,, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
selves, for re-election. 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on or 
before Tuesday, March 26th. It is particularly desired by the 
te that no personal application ot any kind may be made to 
its individual Members. 

By order of the & 


s ate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Burlington House, March 6th, 1861. 
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, W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
e 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRKIPT! 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURN 
Embracing every variety 
ortmanteaus, &c 
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1 to all climate 


M site HLM, Dockyards), 





ASTH 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
give instant relief and rapid cure of asthma, pti 

a, en ae the oe —! ae. a 9 
Sit drugaiets. sendiandasndane g — : ” . 7 
IP CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
PALMER and COS VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIPS, 84. perlb, 
1 of i d ial # from smell, a good 


burn longer than ordi- 
ools, Private 











colour, may be carried without guttering, 

mary dips, give a better light. Preferable for Sch 
Families, and, indeed, for the general use of all. 

Soll by all Grocers and Candle dealers, and, wholesale, by 

per, and Co., the Patentees, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Lou- 

nm, EC. 
PTs] 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Headaches, 

Biliousness, Loss of Appetite, and Lowness of spirits, so fre 

nently prevalent in the , are removed by a course of 

ing Pills, which act so mildly, yet so energetically, on 

= di ferent organs of the =. that “slo hey fail in removing 

e disag hi P indiewati we A he 

noxious enters into the composition of these Pills; 

. They act mildly on 

si y brace the nerves, 
nduce a healthy action of the liver, and invigorate the whole 








In enfeebled, debilitated, and hardly-used constitutions, 


y, Silvertow 
Woolw 





NJ RvyviVvso ‘¢ lah 72 ‘~- . 
| ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late French's, 
62, Cornhill, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every con- 
struction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64. CHEAPSIDE. 


66, Queen Street, London, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., — 
46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sirs, 
y es 
HAVE, as requested, to-day visited the 
Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement of the 
Nottingham firm, who state that their starch has been used for 
many years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by 
Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's Laun- 
dry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used for some 
years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 
I have further assured that your starch continues to vive 
complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made of 
samples of various starches. none of these have been found nearly 











at once effect a marvellous improvement, which day by da: 
gains ground as the Pills are taken, ° ailinsiaten 


equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
I am,dear Sirs, your obedient servant,—WM. BLACK. 
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NOLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISIIMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
addressed. VIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


M ESSRS. CLAYTON and BELL, 
(Late of 244, Cardi treet, Eust juare), 
ARTISTS IN STALNED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
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+ & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-st reet, W. 
e@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, oO. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
MANUFACTORY, Broad-strect, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


PPokn’s. EUREKA SHIRTS 











are made with that rigid adherence to details in manufac- 
turing which alone can ensure a good and comfortable shirt. A 
box of six excellent shirts for 33s. Illustrated catalogues, mode of 
self-measurement, price list, &c , post free. 

RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY, L) NDON. 


TMPyuk BEST INVE 





Trem + ‘Tr 
INVESTMENT 
is a purchase at the far-famed Establishments of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
where every Jescription of DRESS may be obtained cheaper and 
better thas at any house in England. Every department has 
been furnished from the priucipal markets of Europe with an as- 
sortinent of 
GOODS for the ENSUING SEASONS, 

superior to sny ever offered to the public, 

The most tashionable and comfortable styles are combined with 
durability of material and neatness of finish 


ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUVENILES in GREAT VARIETY. 





Any Article made to Measure at the Shortest Notice, 
N.B. Should any article not be approved of, it will be exchanged 


| or the money returned. 


E Moses and Son's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
prices gratis, on application, or post-free. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset. 
until Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed until 11 o'elock 
E. MOSES and SON, 

READY-MADE. and BES’OKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HOSIERS, DREAPERS, BOOT MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

Lovdon Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham irt-road and Euston-road. 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge-street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Shettield. 


(pap y 72Q r Vr 
A GENTLEMAN’S WARDROBE 
AL may be Completely, Expeditiously, Fashionably, and 
Economica!ly Furnished at the Estab) ts of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, ROOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
London Houses: 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 

Corner of Tottenham-cow ad, and Euston-road. 

Country Fs hments : 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge-street, Bradford, Yorksbire. 
: Fargate, Sheffield 
D RESS FOR JUVENILES. 
Every Description, in the Best and Latest Styles, may be 

obtained at a Momen 


























t's Notice. 





Knickerbocker Suits from 14 6 | Spanish Dress Suits from 7° 
Zouave ” 210) Cambridge on 25 0 
Eton e 12 0 | Inverr Capes = 6° 
Kyron eat 15 0 | Osborn Wrappers ,, 76 
Hussar oe 18 6 | Cambridge be 10 6 
Kerten o° 180 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATIERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES, 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court- 1 and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments . 
Thornton's Baildings, Britge-street, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Fargate, Shettield. 














, ’ Ml reo 
EALTH AND HAPPINESS for the 
NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.—The proprictors of the 
Birmingham Institute of Anatomy desire to make known an in- 
fallible means of self-cure for the nervous, ilitated, &c., and 
will forward the same, gratuitously, on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope.—Address “ Ty the Secretary, lustitute of Ana- 
tomy, Birmia, » 
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Our RAILWAY COMPANY. 


the Third General Meeting of the Sharehcllers of the 
Oude Rail ay C ompany, held at the London Tavern, ou Thursday, 
March 7, 


, the following Kesolutions were passed :— 
by Sir Macdonald Stephenson, chairman; seconded 
Marshman, deputy chairmar ; and carried unani- 





L Frepesed 
by — c. 
mous! 

and accounts be approved and adopted. 

or the Am . Deacon, Esq. ; = ronied by Captain Hender- 

son; and carried unanimously— 

That the sum of 11, On3u. 15s. be applied to the repayment of 5s. 

share upon the se mg and shares of the C jompany. 
Proposed by G Macpherson, Isq,; seconded by J. Allan, 
as “aud carried unanimously— : 

That the thanks of the Shareh jers are due to the Directors of 
this Company tor their exertions; and that of the amount now at 
the disposal of this meeting, the sum of 6501. be offered to them as 
an acknowledgment of their services for twe years and a half, 
from the formation of the Company to the middle of 1859, and 
trom the spring of 1860 to the present time. 

Proposed by J. Cortharn, Esq. ; seconded by J. Franklin, Esq. ; 

and carried unanimously— 

in the discretion of the Directors, 

apany on a moderate scale of ex- 

jenditure (but not 'o exceed the amount in hand), and that the 

Directors be req ac ested to communicate with the local Committee 

which has been formed in Oude, and to coutinue their 1 

with the Government for carrying out the o 

Company, $0 Soon 85 the advanced state cipal 

Trunk Lines and the improved condition of the money canes 

shall admit of it 

5. Proposed by the 


2 





That the balance be appl 
«the maintenance of the 











more of the 


Chairman ; seconded by the Deputy Chairman; 
and carried unanimoasly 
That the cordial thanks of the Sharcholders be conveyed to Mr 
Charles Fresiticld for the valuable services rendered by him to the 
ause of Indian railways. 
’ A unanimous vote of thanks ~ the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. “HARLES TWIGG, Secretary. 
Oude Railway Company, 8, er cence et, 


anieimmnentina . — 
MHE OTTOMAN RALL W AY FROM 

SMYRNA TO AIDIN OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE 
sl LTAX. wereby given that the next HALF YEARLY 
Ordinary neral Meeting of the Sharelx 
be held at ie LONDON TAVERN, Bish« 
THURSDAY, the 2*th day of MAN CH, now next ensuin 


otice is 











oClock precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors. Statement 

of Accounts, and Balance Sheet to the 31st December, 1860, and 

for the transaction of the General Musiness of the Company. 
Shareholders intending to take = in the _ ngs of the 





General Meeting must deposit their share certitica nt the Com- 

paoy s oftices at least 21 days before “that on whi ich the Meeting 
will be held. 

By order of the Board, 

MACDONALD STEP eee oN, 

J. COURE, Secretar 

Company's offices: 2, St Michael's House, 

February 12, 1961. 


Chairman, 
% *ornhill, London. 


TTOMAN RAILWAY COMPANY.— 

FORFEITURE OF SHARES.—Notice is hereby given that 

all Shar he calls on which are in arrear after the 3lst day of 
March next, will be forfeited. 


o 








By order, 
J. COOKE, Secretary. 

2, St. Michael's House, Cornhill, bain. 

Febreary 22, 1861. 
JEN DERS, ‘STOVES, FIRE-ITRONS 
of the above 

guested 1AM 8. 
riment of FENDERS, 


and ¢ HIMNE Y-PIERCES.—Buyers 
, before finally deciding, to visit WIL 
‘OMS They contain such an « 


' 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, 






















RANGES, FIRE-IKONS, and 

MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 

+ novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 

workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 

sets of bars, 32. 15s. to 337. 10s. ; Bronzed Fenders, with = tarda, 

7s. to SL 12s.; Steel Fenders, 27 litto, with rich 

ormola ornaments, from = Ise < y-pieces, from 
1. 8s, to 801. ; Fire-irons, f 3 





me t o4 . 
The BU KTON and all eahes ? ATE NT STOVES, with radiating 
bearth-plates. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
) varied Assortment of TABL . c UTLERY in the world, all 
tWiLl BURTON'S, at prices that 

3 


argeness of the sales 





Warranted, is on SALE a 
are remunerative only bee 
ndled table 

















i - knives, with high shoulders, 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. per ) extra; 
carvers, 4s. 34. per pair; larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. Gd. per 
dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s. ; ifwith silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5 carvers, 
2s. air; black horn table knives, 7#. 4d. per do: . 
arvers, 2+. 6d.; black wood-handled table kniv 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from is. each. The largest 


stock in existence of p'ated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


(LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMI’s, 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON 

invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Rooms, Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some 
are objects of pure Vertu, the produc stions of the first manufacturers 
of Paris, from whom William 5. Burton imports them direct 

Clocka, from ... 7s. 6d. to 254. Os. Oc. 

Candelabra, fr Sa. Gd. to 164. 10s, - om pair. 

Bronzes, frot Ms. Od. to 161. 16s. 

Lamps, moder Gs. Od. to YL 


\ JILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GE 
FU RNISHING IRONMONGERY CATAL‘ 
had gratia, aud free by p It contains upwards 0) Thustra- 
tions of his illimited 5 of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Me tal Gox og Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, y. tron and B: Ledsteads, 
iding, Bedro c abinet’ Farnitare, &e.,, with L of Pri 
Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 39, Oxtord-« t, 
i1 and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's-place; 
and 1 Ne -wman Mews, London. 





















NERAL 


'E may be 





























\ ILSON’S BREECH-LOADING 


MR. THOMAS WILSON Ras ‘cs to sale attention to his new 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARBINES, which, after re- 
peated trial, are pronounced by the highest authorities to be the 
most simple, safe, and efficient breech-loading weapons ever in- 
troduced. 





All inquiries and other communications to be addressed to 

essrs, KAYBONE Broruens and Co., 47, Broad St Bir- 
mingham, who have the management of the patent, and from 
whom every information as to cust and other details can be ob- 
tained. 

The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the London 
and Birmingham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gun Makers in 
the King: ,- om, as w las through Messrs. RAYBONE BROTHERS 
and Co., 47, Broad Street, Birmingham. 

N. ee manufactured under this patent are viewed by 
the Patentee, and if made cx orrectly are marked T. W., under a 


‘wall crown on the Nock's Form of the barrel. 

oa vy 
MEtear FE and Co. s . NEW PA TTERN 

TOOTH. BRUSHES.—Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose. 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached my oa 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfume pry for the T 
CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 
Oxford-street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street. 














[ THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1S¢1. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
x 
S 


HAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CSAR: 
and Grammatical Notes; and numerous Extracts from 


With Copious Interpretation of the Text: Critical 
the History on which the Play is founded. Adapted 


BONUS DIVISION, 
LOBE [INSURANCE 
“9 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CRO88, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1su3, 


Witttam CHAPMAN, Esq.. Chairman. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., fe Chairman, 





GrorGe Carn GLYN, Esq., » Treasurer. . r . 
Borcr COMBE. Esq. NATH. Mos TEFIORE pn . for Scholastic or Private Study; and especially for the 
— yoo ten” Esq We NE ny ae, oe | guidance of Persons qualifying for the Middle-Class 
ILLIAM 4 c. ) EN” Esq., - ogee? + were 
j. w PRESHInED, Esq., \ *q,| Examinations. By the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A,, 


| ire, Esq., M.D, FBS, 
Mi WrstMac vat tr, Esq., F.R.S. 
Josian WILSON + Esq. 
BENJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 


formerly Vice-Principal of the National Society's Train- 
ing ge, Battersea, 
By the same Author, just published, price 1s. 6d., 
The FIRST BOOK of MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, 
adapted as above for Middle-Class Candidates. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, Loxcmax, and Roserrs. 


JouN BANKES FRIEND, Esq 

Rorert WM, ie Ss Esq. | 

RK. Lamnert JO\ES, EB 

JOUN EDWARD JONMNSON, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 

Lr.-CoL. WinttaAM ELSEY. | ALex, MACKENZIE, Esq. 





London: 





EVERY MAN HIS ow N GARDENER. 

12mo cloth, 5s., 

N AWE’S COMPLETE GARDENER 

Bi for every Month in the Year; revised and im- 

| proved by G. GLENNY, F.HLS,; 

ALSO, 

BERCROMBIE’S 

tL POCKET JOURNAL; revised by G. 
F.H.S. 18mo cloth, 2s. 

London: WittLam Teao, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 








Tee ASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently | — 
dec on P ARTIC IPATING LIPE Policies, is equal at most 
siderably more than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 
ding. 
and ANNUITY business transacted 

um very economical.—No Charge for V olunteer 
Rifle, and Militia Service within the United Kingdom. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 















Government Offi s.—Keduction in Seale of Premiums, 


TPHE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEE at reduced 
rates for Officials in or under the Treasury Customs, Inland Keve- 
*, Board of Trade, Poor Law Board, Admiralty, and other 
ie departments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and per- | 
al employ ments, 
on the combination of life assurance with 
granted on favourable terms. 
jon may be obtained at the Chief 
», Pall-mall, London. 


GARDENEW’ 


ry 





comme 










In W Weekly “Threepenny Numbers and Monthly § Shilling 
Pa 


YOUTLEDG no N ILLUSTRATED 

\& SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Howanp Stavxroy 
With 800 Original Designs by Joun Gitbert, Engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. 

Now Ready, Nos, 1 to 9, each Threepence ; and I’arts 
1 and 2, each One Shilling. Also the above, complete, 
in 3 vols,, royal 8vo, cloth, 2/. 16s.; or half-calf, gilt, 
wt. 7s, Gd. 


guarantee. Annu 
Forms and every 
Office, No. 2, W anarioo-g 


HE TWENTY-SEVE NTH 
REPORT, 





ANNUAL 





MUTUAL LIP 
published, and may be had by a writte 
the Head Office, or to any of the Society's Ag 
CHAKLES INGAL L, 
The Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
39, King-street, Cheapside, ELC, 


W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMIANY. 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 





or a application to 





ACTUARY, 





London, a 
From the Times. 


“We have said enough to show our appreciation of 
Routledge’s Shakespeare. For such an edition there 
is room, The Pen, The Pencil, and The Printer shave 
striven together in honourable rivalry, combining 
clearness of text, elegance of illustration, and beauty 
of type. The result is worthy of the labour, and we 
can say with a safe conscience to all who wish to rr 
ceive or present the Bard in a becoming dress, buy 
* Koutledge’s Illustrated Shakespeare.’ ” 


Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM POR VOLUNTEERS, 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, tor a small extra premium, 








London: Rovurtepee, Warne, and RovrLeper, 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, Furringdon-sireet. 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on | —— 7 
application to the HEAD OFrrick—365, Strand, London, | MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Fae re : : 4 s | Author's Revised Edition. 
TATIONAL ASSURANCE AND} In 3 vols. post Svo, price Iss. cl ’ 
INVISTMENT ASSOCIATION. JHE RISE of the DUTCH RE P U BLIC. 

, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, Author of the 
Empowered by Spe jal Act of Parliament, History of the United Netheriands, ‘ ; 

7 Viet. cap. 43 } This Edition is the only one published in this country 
which contains the Author's latest emendations and 
ESTABLISWED A.D, 1844, additions, and in which he has a direct interest. 
RovtLepee, Warne, and RovrLepGr, 

1 arringdon- street. 


Acrumaness may be effected from 50, to 10,0002, on a Single London : 


Cre dit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums a 
Medical Men reman for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreicn residence greatly extended. 





GERALD MASSEY'S NEW PUEMS. 






No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. In the Press, and will be published early in March, in 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES vol. crown Svo, cloth, price s., 

Assurances may be effected on the Non-ParreciraTixve TRIN- Th LL -e ‘ ‘ - 

CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of AVELOCK’S MARCH; with othe: 

ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different National Poems and Ballads of Home. by 





classes of Assurers | 
ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables tor Keversionary and leterred Annuities are parti- 
~ularly deserving of atte varded as a ne ot 
providing for a particular individual ~arce agninst the 
casualties of age and the uncertaintics of health and fortune. 


GERALD MASSEY 
Tripner and Co., 


Paternoster-row. 


60, 


Just st published, = Is., or r forwarded by ry for 


Ww? I een stanly 


IY HE DID IT, or the Truc 
cer, at the lustance of the Eant 





ition, whether re 





oT a* a rex 





Extract from the Half-Credit Rates “a Premium for an 


of 1 Reasons for the Displacement of an Old OM- 


Viitox, by Major 











WITHOUT PROVITS. — | General Peel, M.P., late Secretary for War. Addressed 
pwn pila Premium Whole Premium | to the British Army. By LOTHIAN SHEFFIELD 
2 + el polbebeant 3 eg | DICKSON, Late Lieut, Col. of the 2nd. Tower Hamlets 
30 . 2 OB nessa 2 | Militia, and published by him at Assorr Barron aud 
= . : 2 2 210 4 Co’s., 35, W gen eaeee, Strand, London, W.C. 





2 . 
9 5 cones 2 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses sent free on applicatio . 


AUS BANKING 


Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post fourteen 


stamps, 
T 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 


Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 





SOUTH STRALIA 





kK COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) ! A 4 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issaed upon Adelaide, Port Mysteries of Man's Existence, and the various P’he- 
Adelaide, Gawler, and Kobe, Approved drafts negotiated nomena of Life. With Instructions for securing Health 





for tion. Every de scriptic m of Banking bu isiness Con. 
ducted direct ro Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Agent 

4, ld Broad-street, E.C. 


[)£Posit, 





and Strength, and Remarks on the Treatment of Dis- 
orders incidental to Sedentary Life. 

| ty a Physici Twenty Years’ Practice. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, | y « Physician of Twenty s' Practic 


ASSURANCE, AND 


DISCOUNT BANK. 


Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life— 
The Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion 
—The Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of 
the Affections, and the Regulation of the Passions-- 


FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to Neryous Disorders, &c. 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per cent, 
at call. G. MH, LAW, Manager. London: Mawy, 3%, » Comes and all Booksellers 


Cannon-street West E.( 


St GEORGE 


—_ —— 
DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, G ERAL DEBILITY, &c- 

a TOD wry 
ADVA N¢ E FE U IND! Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 











ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8.W. M EDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
Advances can readily be obtaines ton real or perso: ~y security, dl = - - Th pen = ™ wae 

i eclod ceeding fiv and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain dirve- 
a Sas ee i any ganen, Os8 eaneees Ore tions for perfect proena » to health and vigour, the result of 





years, upon the following scale ot repayments, for every 1001 ad- 





twe 





ity-five years’ resful practice in the treatment of those 
ntal diseases, which tend to embitter and 


“a 
Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picea- 





vanced tn full, including interest thereun: 
Loan Term. 


Monthly. Quarterly. 








ORIEN « « 00 ME EES ons ES | dilly, London. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 
ee ae ; .** ee | _ KeViEWS OF THE WoRK.— There is no member of society by 
- 2134... 800 whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
anaes. . ae 250... 6150 | hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.”—Sun, 


Evening paper. 

“ This is a very usefyl work ; 
" —— diseases which produce decline in 
No, &, GROSVENOR STR , BOND STREET. matare old age.'—Datly 7 eeareph, 


i. , r = 
RTIFICIAL TEETH ON A NEW) - 
2A. and IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. — Mr. FSKELL'S PA- \ NEW DISC OVERY IN TEETH.— 
TENTED INVENTION (protected by her Majesty's Royal Seal, | 4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, bos 
July, 1860), for adapting Artificial Teeth on Movat » Bases by Se i" i xluced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCKIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
e fixed without springs or any faster » without EETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They se 
pain or extraction, restore perfect articulation and mastication, | perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 

lering dete: m impossible, and last a lifetim *An admirable | from the origmals by the closest observer ; they will never chanye 
contrivance for remedying the defects of natare without requiring | colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth before 
new sets of teeth."—Sun, July 20. * Will doubtless be extensively | used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
patronised.""— Court Circular, July 21. ** Unrivalied for its utility | painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
and economy. Morning Post, July 20. Consultations free. Terms | loose, and is guaranteed to restere articulation and mastication 
strictly moderate,—4, Grosvenor-street, Lond-stree Old Steyne,  Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet 


For further information apply to F. H. Gilbart, Manager. | 


it describes the sources of those 
outh, or more frequently pre- 
arch 27, 1558. 






































Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Pow der, 2s. per box, 











Brighton, Bevnete’s hil’, Birwingham. | street.—At home trom 10 till 5. 
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SSAYS AND REVIEWS—FOURTH | 
EDITION of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
CCXVLL, is NOW READY. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle-street. 





PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. 


This Day is Published, One Volume, §vo, 12s., 
LITERARY ESSAYS. By REV. J. J.) 





BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at | 
Cambridge 

Cuvurcn In Iypia. CRANMER, 

MILTON. Ropert Hatt. 
REFORMATION IN ITaLr. ApaMm CLARKE. 

PALEY. Cuvren Rates. 

Dr. Parr. VILLAGE PREACHING. 


Bisuor BUTLER. VILLAGE SCHOOLS, 
Townson's Discourses. 

“It would be no slight advantage to the younger 
Clergy. to take their literary recreation under the guid- 
ance of so pleasant and wise a Mentor as the esteemed 
and lamented Professor Blunt."—Znglish Churchman. 

“A book which all Churchmen will value."—Christian | 

membrancer. 

* Professor Blunt left no source of informetion un- 
explored, he grudged no trouble to collect all valuable 
knowledge on the subject in hand, and he possessed a 
happy power of logically arranging and luminously 
expounding his matter.”"—Literary Churchman. 

“Churchmen will welcome this volume from an 
honoured and industrious labourer in the vineyard of | 
sacred literature.”"—Guardian, 

By the Same Author, 

UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COIN- 
CIDENCES, an Argument of their Veracity. 7th Edition. 
Svo. 9s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo. 9s. 6d 

’ T a] Al ‘ wv Tah 

LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE 
OF THE EARLY FATHERS. 2nd Edition, Svo. 1s. | 

THE PARISH PRIEST; his Duties, 
a and Obligations. 3rd Edition. Post 
Svo. 7s. 

PLAIN SERMONS. 2nd Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
— —_——_—_ | 


DIXON’S NEW WORK. | 
Now ready, Svo, 12s., ! 
RSONAL HISTORY OF LORD| 


PER 
ACON. From Unpublished Papers. By WIL- | 
LIAM HE PWORTH DIXON, of the Inner Temp! e. | 


“ Mr. Dixon has produced « laborious and exhaustive 


2 vols. 


mr. 











fessional and social 
Solicitors’ Journal. 
Joun Murray, 


refutation of the scandals which have so long affected | 

Lord Bacon's fame. His book is admirably compiled 
and powerfully written; its motive and spirit must re- 
commend it to all generous minds; and its re sult, in | 
the complete restoration of Bacon's character, must | 
give it a permanent and honourable place among our | 
national biographies."—/ress. } 
“As lawyers, we have a peculiar feeling of interest | 

in an endeavour—and what is more, a suce - 
deavour—to prove that Francis Bacon did not corruy t | 

the fountains of justice ; and with especial force does 
this interest assert itself during the perusal of Mr, } 
Dixon's pages, where the proofs of Bacon’s judicial | 
purity are the result of a careful search into the pro- 
| 


usages of the legal profession.— 


Albemarle-street. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Now ready, a New and Condensed Edition (5th Thou- 

sand), with Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol. post sve, 9s., 

, he LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, 

D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan 

of India; with Selections from his Letters and Journals. 

By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A., Rector of North 
Cray, his Son-in-Law and First Chaplain. 

* Executed with much ability and honesty; with a 
strong desire to exalt truth and to commend it, and 
brightened all over, as every biography of such a men 
should be, with a glow of affection which meets our 
own sympathies, and satisfies the cravings of our 
heart." —Christian Observer. 

* Bishop Wilson was one of the last of a large 


and 


at one time influential circle of evangelical divines. 
And he was one of the greatest of them. He was a 


man of mark, a scholar of no mean pretensions, a 
theologian of considerable reading, a witness for God 
in the midst of heathen darkness, and an example of 
piety and consistency. To all who love to study a good 
man's life and labours, this work will be most welcome. 
Our best thanks are due to Mr. Bateman.”—Liferary | 
Churchman. 

* Those who read this book—and every one may well 














do so who desires to know how a deeply sincere Chris- 
tian man should live, and a devoted mi ry I op 
labour—will not close it without sharing in some degree 


the author's respect and affection for the man whose 
life is thus thoroughly laid open.”—CGuardian. 

“Mr. Bateman has done his work. He has allowed 
the energetic bishop as much as possible to tel! his own 
story. He loves and admires his father-in-law, but 
without idolatry or blindness, The worthy Bishop's 
undeniable faults of character and disposition are can- 
didly brought out, as well as his many virtues and ex- 
cellencies.”—Critic. 

Joun Murgay, 





Albemarle-strect. 





Now ready, in §vo, price Is. 6d.. 
he FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
at the Bar of Common Sense.—The Cardross 
Case. 
By the same Author, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ULTIMATE PRINCIPLE OF 


rPur 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: the Philosophical! Ar- 
gument, with a Review of the Controversy, as con- 


ducted on Grounds of Reason and Expediency, in the 
writings of Locke, Warburton, Paley, Dick, Wardlaw, 
Gladstone, Martineau, and Miall. 

Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
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MR. MOTLEY’S NEW WORK. 





FOURTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s., 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


From the Death of William the Silent to the Synod of Dort : 


with a full view of the 


English-Duteh struggle against Spain ; ; and of the origin and destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. 


3y JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 


D.C.L., 


Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Edinburgh Review.—* We must especially commend | 


the hearty English spirit in which the book is written, 
and fertile as the present age has been in historical 
works of the highest merit, none of them can be 
ranked above these volumes in the grand qualities of 
interest, accuracy, and truth.” 


Literary Gazette—* Mr. Motley has told in clear, 
earnest, and gra language, the story of the most 


vhie 
momentous oe in our history. The work is a 
monument of the industry and abilities of its gifted 
author.” 

Saturday Reriew.—* History could searcely supply a 
more magnificent subject. The work is of the highest 
merit and of the deepest interest, and a great and per- 
manent addition to historical literature.” 

Vouconformist.—* On the appearance of Mr. Motley’s 
earlier volumes, we were among the first to recognize 
their great value, and to hail the advent of another his- 
torian evidently destined to achieve high distinction 
even in an age which can boust of Macaulay and 
Hallam, of Prescott and Grote. 

Critic.—* Mr. Motley’s book has 
among standard works of history. 








already taken rank 
It has opened up 


| Many new points, and suggested many new problems, 


in English history.” 


JOHN MURRAY, 





We give a cordial and admir- 
ing welcome to the successful historian of the rise of 
the Dutch Republic, whose work on the United Nether. 
lands is destined, we think, to acquire a perennial pe. 
putation.” 

Spectator.—* Among the historians of the age, Mr. 
Motley o cupie s a dist nguished and manent posi- 
tion. The reputation already juired will, we think, 
be enhanced b this publicati 

Eclectic Review.—* These are delightful volumes. 


Westminster Review.—* 











2.” 


We 





believe we are not estimating them too highly when 
we say they are such as Lord Macaulay would have 
read with zest, and have set forth in the chasing of an 


immortal review. They will sustain the reputation Dr. 
Motley has already earned.” 

‘A hook whic ‘he ab wounds in beauty, 
rubout to read.” 


Atheawum.— and 
which eve on a is either r 
‘Mr. Motley’s work itself must be 
vast and conscientious industry 
His deli- 





Quarterly Review.— 
read to appreciate the 
which he has so lavishly bestowed upon it. 
neations are true and life) ke. Diligent and pains- 
taking as the humblest chronicler, he has availed him- 
self of many sources of iniormation which have not 
been made use of by any previous historical writer.” 
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Volumes at onee, the i} ork he dau / now compl fe d. 
A COMPLETE INDEX to the Work i the Press, Lwill be 1 in May next. It will form a separate 
Volume, in quart rice Ss. cloth 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co 
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IN THE PRESS 
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THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. In One Volun 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Lond 
One vol. post Svo, price 7s. 6d., v ost Svo, cloth, Ths, 
WT CoINOV NIC KS; and other Russian} ¥U7AYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF 
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REDERICK ASTON, Esq or ge ace 7 ill en 
“We commend the book to the perusal! of all readers.’ he 
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By Sir Francis Palgrave. 
History of Normandy and of England. 


Volumes I. and IL, Octavo, 21s. each. 
By James oeaed Froude. 


History of England fr om the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of E ate, 
Volumes L to VL, Octavo, 4/. - 
2. 
The Pilgrim: 
A Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Henry the 
Eighth. By WILLIAM THOMAS, Clerk of the Council 


to Edward V1. Edited, with Notes, from the Archives 
at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. FROUDE. 


Uniform with the Editor's //istory of England. 
Octavo, 6s. Gd. 


By William Massey, MP. 
Historyof England during the Reign of 
George the Third. 


Volumes L., IL, and IIL, Octavo, 12s. each. 





By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
History of Civilization in England. 
Octavo, Volume I., 21s. 


Volume II, containing History of Civilization in Spain 
and Scotland, is nearly ready. 





By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
Revolutions in English History. 


Volume L, Revolutions of Race. Volume IL, 
in Religion. Octavo, 15s. each. 


Revolutions 


By Arthur Helps. 
The Spanish Conquest in America, and 
its Relation to the History of Slavery 
and the Government of Colonies. 
Complete in Four Volumes, Octavo. 


Volumes I. and II., 28s. Volumes IL. and IV., 16s, each 





By Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
An Enquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early ly Roman History. 


Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


By George Henry Lewes. 
The Biographical History of Philosophy. 


Library Edition, Octavo, 16s. 


By William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
History of the Inductive Sciences. 

Third Edition, Three Volumes, 24s. 


By John Stuart Mill. 
Cousiderations on Representative 
Government. 


Octavo. Nearly ready. 





By Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 
The Institutes of Justinian. 


With English Introduction, Translations and Notes. 
Uctavo, Los, 


By D. Caulfield Heron, LL.D. 


Ax Introduction to the ITistory of 
Jurispru ide nee. 


Octavo, VW, 1s. 





By J. G. Phillimore, Q.C. 
Principles 
and Maxims of Jurisprudence. 
Octavo, 12s. 


London: PARKER, SON, and BOURN, West Strand. 








13, GREAT MARLBOROVGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS of the COURTS and 


CABINETS of WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From 

Original Family Documents. By the Duke of BUCK- 
INGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. with Portraits. 

“ This work itself, and the origina! documents which 

it contains, form a valuable contribution to the history 

of a most interesting and critical period.”"—/Post. | 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN 
CHINA: a Narrative of Twenty Years’ Experience 
By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.RLC.S., FLRLG.S.. of 
the London Missionary Society. Second Edition, 
1 vol. 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA HORSES; 
or Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. By 
TAMES LAMONT, 
numerous Illustrations 
“A most interesting and exciting volume.” 


The ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the! 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY | 
BERKELEY. Royal 8vo, with numerous iMustra- 
tions. [Vert Week. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


Author of *“ Margaret Maitland.” Price 5s. bound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of Hurst 
and BLackrTT’s Standard L ibrary. 
“This delightful work is one of the 
finished of the author's pre vw tio 
character are here delineated with true 
1 a 


ral 





r.G.S. 1 vol. with Map and 


—Critic 


and most 
Scottish life and | 
artistic skill." — 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By 
FRANCES BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquess 
f Lansdowne. 3 vols 
We think this novel will secure to Frances Browne 


a good place in the permanent list of popular writers.” 
John Baill. 


KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 


By the Author of * The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 
*Lady Emily Po Post. 


THE CRAVENS OF BEECH HALL. 


By Mrs. F. GUISE. 2 vo 


LUCY MELVILLE; or, Lost and Found. 
} vols. 


nsonby's best novel."— | 





Now ready, price Is, 6d., 
USTICE TO NEW ZEALAND, | 
HONOUR TO ENGLAND. By the Rev. MON- 
Fae UE J.G. MAWTREY, M.A., Rector of Rimpton, | 
mers et and Pr Tt lary " W i | 
Rivinctons, Waterloo-place 
This da; heise a od, st §vo, Illustrated, 
it 
rPUE RUSS! ANS ai HOME. Unpolitical 
Sketches vowing what Newspapers they 
read, what Th atres they frequent, and how they Eat, | 
Drink, and Enjoy themselves: with other matt re- | 
lating chiefly to Literature and Music nd to Places « 
Historical and Religious Interest in and about Moscow. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS 





London: Wa. H. Ai and Co., 7 idenhall-street 
This Day, Post sv ts 
i RAse YBLU NDE KR: AN IRISH | 
STORY 
London: Parker, Sox, and Borrx, West Strand. 
In the Pre | 
( VONSIDER AT IONS. ON “REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVE! By JOHN STUART 
MILI 
London: Parker, Sox, and Borns, West Strand 
This Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
\ RYLL GR ANGE. By the Author of 
Wo o“Weadlong Hall.” Origin published in 
Pre *s Maaeazine 
London: Parker, So mi I nx, West Strand 
This Day, Svo, price I6s., the Fou Volume, com- 
TINILE SPANISH CONQU ST IN 
AMERICA, and its Pel 1 to the Histor: 
Slaver and to the Government of ¢ nies by 
ATH R HELPS, Vols. Lu Vol. TLL, 16s, 
London: PARKER, Se ! West Strand 
Chis Day, Svo, Ys., the Second * 4, leting the 
PPTILE RECRE nr! INS OF A COT NTRY 
PARSON bss olat tical, Moral, 
s wm romest \s if i the Contribu- 
Ss \. KOT bt 
tiol ! ! West Strand 
TRUE PIL GRIN a Dialogue on the Life 
an ' 1 i ta I “ itl By 
WILLIAM THOMAS. t the Cou » Eward 
Vi ‘ ‘ \r v t I 3 
ind } 4 \ 1 yt l Ww t 
Ed His 
Lond Pat s il B Str 1 
Now ready, in Demy Svo, pp. 850, 17. Is. t First 
\ i 
\ SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 
i THEORETICAL and PRACTICAI rreat 
by Various Authors \r ! | vil Ealit i by I 
HOLMES, M.A, Cant \ssistaut-Surgeon to the 
Hospital for Siek Childr 
The See 1 Vols “ win Maw 
The Third ond Fe yarth Volumes, to complete the 
Work, will, it is hoped, be published during 1861 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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I. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX- 
i ANDER CARLYLE, Minister of Inveresk. Con- 
taining Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. 


| Third Edition, Svo, with portrait, lis. 


u. 
PURITANISM AND ITS 
4 LEADERS: Cromwe..t—Mi_rox — Baxter — 
Kenyan. By the Rev. Preyverran TULLOCH, D.D., 
Author of * Leaders of the Reformation,” &, Crown 
Svo, 7s. Gd. 


)NGLISH 


Il. 


OF GARIBALDI IN 

THE TWO SICILIES. By CHARLES STUART 
FORBES, Com., RN. With Plans of the Engagements, 
and Portraits. 12s, 


T= CAMPAIGN 


Iv. 
§ ey FROM “BLACKWOOD.” Com- 
plete in Twelve Volumes. The Volumes are 
sold separately, price ls. 6d, or in 36 Parts, price 
Sixpence. 


v. 
1 EORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Uniform 
Edition—Viz.. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
2 vols. 12s. —ADAM BEDE, 2 vols. 12s.—MILL OM 


THE FLOSS. 2 vols, 12s. 


vi. 
Qik ). BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
( omp! lete Library Edition. In Volumes of a con- 
venient and handsome form, printed in a large and 
readable type. Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes. 
Price 5s. 16 vols. are published. 


Vil. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION (being 


d the Tenth) of ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


from the Commencement of the French Revolution ig 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. In 14 vols,, with Pore 
traits, Lod, 10s, 


vur. 


i SStaee CHRISTIAN CEN- 


4 TURIES. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. Third 
Edition, post Svo, 7s. 7d. 
IX. 
OF FRANCE, from the 


H ISTORY 
Earliest Times to the Year 1848. By the Rev. 
JAMES WHITE. Second Edition, post Svo, Ys 


x. 

EADERS OF TIE REFORMATION: 
4 Lerner—Cartvis — Latiuer — Knox by the 
PeincivaL TULLOCH. Second Edition, crown 
Svo, 6s. 6d. 


hey 


Xf. 
DOETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. 


With a Memoir. A New Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 
XI. 
TARRATIVE OF LORD ELGIN’S 


LAURENCE 
with nu- 


1 EMBASSY TO CHINA. hy 
OLIPHANT, Esq. See md Edition. 2 vols. 
merous Lilustrations, : ; 





XI 
wih WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LEC- 
TURES ON METAPHYSICS Edited by Pro- 
fessors MANSEL and VEITCH. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24a. 


we Lt WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LEC- 
b rURES ON LOGIC, Edited by the Sume. 2 


Vuls. Svo, 245, 


Mee ANUAL OF MODERN GEO- 
GR AP HY. On a New Plan, embracing a com- 
plete development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 


by the Kev ALEX. E.KR.GS. Price 


712. 


MACKAY, 78. PP- 
VI 


' | ANDBOOK OF 
rERMS AND GEOLOGY) 


Crown 5vo, 6s. 


GEOLOGICAL 
By DAVID PAGE, 





XVU, 
Zo FORESTER: A Practical ‘Treatise 
n the Formation of Plantations, the Planting, 
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- ROWN, Wood Manager to the Earl of Seafield. Third 
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NEW WORKS. 
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1. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IT- 
Voiume the Firru, edited by his Sister, LADY TRE- 
VELYAN. 8vo, price 12s. (On Friday next, 


2. 
ONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of George III. 
1760-1860, By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. Vol. I. 
8vo, 15s. 


3. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and 
LITERARY REMAINS of MRS. PIOZZI 
(THRALE). Edited, with Notes, &., by A. HAY- 
WARD, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait and 
Plate, price 24s. 


4. 
SSAYS and REVIEWS. 


, By 

The Rey. F. TEMPLE, | H.B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
D.D., Head-Master of of Great Staughton; 
Rugby; Cc. W. GOODWIN, M.A. ; 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS,! MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
D.D., Vice - Principai, Rector of Lincoln Col- 
Lampeter College ; lege, Oxford ; 

BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| BENJ. JOWETT, M.A., 
late Professor of Geo- Regius Professor of 
metry, Oxford. Greek, Oxford. 

Sixth Edition, now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


5. 
HE CONTRASTS of CHRISTI- 
ANITY with HEATHEN and JEWISH SYSTEMS; 
Nine Sermons, mostly preached before the University 
of Oxford. By the Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
8vo, 9s 


6. 
ORT-ROYAL: A Contribution to the | 


History of Religion and Literature in France, By 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 2 vols. post Svo, 248, 


.. 
HE LOST TRIBES, and the SAXONS 


of the EAST and of the WEST. By GEORGE | 


MOORE, M.D. 8vo, with 14 Plates, 12s. 


8. 
GYPTIAN CHRONICLES: With a 
Harmony of Sacred Chronology, and an Appendix 
on Assyrian Antiquities. By W. PALMER, late Fellow 
of Magd. Coll., Oxford. 2 vols. Svo, 36s.. 


9 
EN WEEKS IN JAPAN. By the 
BISHOP OF VICTORIA (Hong-Kong). §8vo, 
with Map and Woodcuts. [On April 10. 


10. 

ORESTER’S RAMBLES in the 
ISLANDS of SARDINIA and CORSICA. With 
coloured Map, and numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition, with additional Remarks on the Resources of 
Sardinia, and its Relation to British Interests in the 

Mediterranean. Imperial 8vo, 18s. 
*,* The New Prerace may be had separately, price ls. 


ll, 
NAHUAC; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, 
‘ Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


12, 
b bes LAST of the OLD SQUIRES. 
By the Rey. -OHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar 
of West Tarring, Sussex. Second and cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


13. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY and SER- 
VICES of Sir JAMES M‘GRIGOR, Bart., late Di- 
rector-General of the Army Medical Department, &c. 
Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


14. 
FPHE HISTORY of MEDICINE: Com- 
prising a Narrative of its Progress, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By EDWARD 
MERYON, M.D., F.G.S. Vo. I. 8vo, 128. 64 


15. 

ALF -HOUR LECTURES on the 

HISTORY and PRACTICE of the FINE and 

ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
50 Woodeuts, 16mo. 88. 6d. 


16. 
GLOSSARY OF MINERALOGY, 
embracing the Physical Characters and Che- 
mical Composition of the Metalliferous and Earthy 
Minerals, and a Popular Account of their History and 
Applications. By H. W. BRISTOW, F.G.S. Square 
crown Svo. (Just ready. 


17. 
RESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical; with above 3000 Woodcuts. Cheaper Edi- 
tion (New Impression). 8vo, 42s. 


18, 
NIVERSAL RESTORATION; a 
Poem, in Ten Epochs, divided into Twenty-six 
ay By GEORGE CALVERT. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
2s. 6 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


IN THE PRESS. 


MISS CORNELIA KNICHT’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 

Preparing for immediate Publication, in 8vo, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
JOURNALS of Miss CORNELIA KNIGIIT, Lady 
Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales; 
containing Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Third, and after Regent. With original Anecdotes 
of many of the most celebrated Personages of the 
time. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
(Under the Special Patronage of the Prince Consort.) 


THE HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

*,* This History of Industrial Exhibitions, compiled 

from special and authentic sources, will give a com- 

plete and comprehensive narrative of the National and 

International Exhibitions of Industry, which have been 

held in this and other countries, from the first French 

National Exhibition in 1789 to the present time. 


MR. HENRY MAYHEW’S NEW WORK, 

A TOUR IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MARTIN LUTHER. By HENRY MAYHEW, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 


MR. EDWARDS'S HISTORY OF THE OPERA. 


A HISTORY OF THE OPERA IN 
ITALY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, and 
RUSSIA, from its Origin in Italy down to our own 
Times, By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. In 
2 vols. post Svo, price 1. 1s. 

*,* Abounds with Anecdotes of distinguished Poli- 

tical Personages, as well as of the great Musical Com- 

posers and Singers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. Unpoli- 
tical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they | 
Read, whet Theatres they Frequent, and How | 
they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy themselves; with other | 
matters relating chiefly to Literature and Musi, | 
and to Places of Historical and Religious Interest 
in and about Moscow. By SUTHERLAND ED- 
WARDS. Post 8vo, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS. A 
Satirical Romance, Translated from the German of 
Von Wetianp. By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, 
2 vols., post 8vo, 18s. 

THE ILLUSTRATED HORSE-DOCTOR ; 
being an accurate and detailed Account, accom- 
panied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, 
characteristic of the various Diseases to which the 
Equine Race are subjected; together with the 
latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite 
Prescriptions, written in Plain English. By 
EDWARD MAYHEW, .R.C.V.S., Author of 
various Works on Veterinary Art. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
bound in cloth, price 18s. Gd. 

“A book which should be in the possession of all 
who keep Horses." 


THE INDIAN ARMY AND CIVIL 
SERVICE LIST for 1861. Issued by Order of the 
Secretary of State for India. Trice 6s., by post, 
6s. 4d. 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY MA- 
THEMATICS (Pure and Applied): Affording Aid 
to Candidates for Admission into either of the 
Military Colleges, to Applicants for Appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service, and to Students of 
Mathematics generally. By JOHN RADFORD 
YOUNG, late of Belfast College, and Author of 
several popular works on mathematics. 8vo, 
648 pp. 12s. 

THE HISTORY OF CHESS, from the 
Time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the Period of its Establishment in Western and 
Central Europe. By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s., bound in cloth, 

*,* Containing, from Oriental Sources, @ correct 
description of the Chaturanga, or Primeval Game of 
the Ancient Hindus. Also, a full Explanation of the 
Theory and Practice of the Shatnanj, or Medieval 
Game, as played by the Persians, the Arabs, and the 
Europeans, down to the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century of our era. ‘The whole illustrated with 
numerous Notes and Diagrams. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing Essays and Discussions on 
the Game, from various sources. 











STANDARD WORKS. 
ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND MILITARY, 


written in India. By the late Sir HENRY MONT- 
GOMERY LAWRENCE, K.C.B., Chief Com- 
missioner in Oude, and Provisional Governor- 
General of India. 

*,* Contents :—Military Defence of our Indian Em- 
pire—Written in 1544. The Kingdom of Oude—Written 
in 1845. Mahratta History and Empire—Written in 
| 1845. Lord Hardinge’s Inlian Administration—Written 
| in 1847. The Indian Army—Written in 1855-6, Army 
Reform—Written in 1556. 
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“ Designed for Public Examinations.” 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN INDIA. By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. Con. 
taining a copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and g 
complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid the 
aspirant for Public Examinations. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Map, price 16s. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of the ABOVE 
Illustrated by Maps, showing the Possessions of 
the East India Company at various periods, may 
still be had. In 6 vols. 8vo, price 27. 8s. 

“Mr. Thornton is master of a style of great per- 
spicuity and vigour, always interesting, and fra. 
quently rising into eloquence. His power of painting 
character, and of bringing before the eye of the 
reader the events which he relates, is remarkable: 
and if the knowledge of India can be made popular. 
we should say his is the pen to effect it.”—7imes. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
THUGS AND DACOITS. The Hereditary Garotters 
and Gang-Robbers of India. By JAMES HUTTON. 
In post 8vo, price 5s. 
“To those who have never read the extraordinary 
history of Thuggism, this will be an acceptable and 
deeply-interesting volame.”—Critic. 
“The information is ample, and it fs conveyed in 
so pleasant and popular a manner, that the majority 
of our readers will find no other fault with the yo. 
lume than that it is too short."—Overland Mail. 
A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Compiled 
chiefly from the Records at the India Office, with 
Notes, Marginal References, and Map. By ED. 
WARD THORNTON, Esq. 
*,* The chief objects in view in compiling this 
Gazetteer are :— 
lst. To fix the relative positions of the various cities, 
towns, and villages, with as much precision as pos- 
sible, and to exhibit with the greatest practicable 
brevity all that is known respecting them; and, 

2nd. To note the various countries, provinces, or 
territorial divisions, and to describe the physical 
characteristics of each, together with their statis- 
tical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the 
principal rivers and chains of mountains; thus pre- 
senting to the reader, within a brief compass, a mass 
of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, 
except from a multiplicity of volumes, and manuscript 
records. The work, in short, may be regarded as an 
epitome of ail that has been written and published re- 
specting the territories under the government, or poli- 
tical superintendence of the British power in India. 

In 4 vols. 8vo, with Map, price 2%. 16s. 

A GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Abridged 
from the above. Complete in 1 closely-printed 8vo 
vol., price 1. 1. 


THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH INDIA; 
a Guide to the Stranger, the Traveller, the Resi- 
dent, and all who may have business with, or ap- 
pertaining to India. By J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 
Third Edition, with Map, post Svo, cloth, 1s. 


MANUAL OF MILITARY LAW, for 
« all Ranks of the Army, Militia, and Volunteer 
Services. Comprising an account of the Constitu- 
tion, Composition, and Procedure of Courts- 
martial; and a detail of the Crimes that may be 
tried, and the sentences that may be awarded by 
each description of Court. Also, a Notice of the 
Practice and Procedure of Courts of Inquiry, anda 
short Exposition of the Law of Evidence; to which 
is added an Abstract of the Acts governing the 
Volunteer Force; an account of the Law relating 
to Recruiting; and a Review of the Duties, Obliga- 
tions, and Liablities of Soldiers to Civilians, and 
the Civil Power; of the Duties of Civilians towards 
the Military; and of the Legal Rights, Hyg | 
and Exemptions of Soldiers. By Col. J. K. PIPON, 
Assistant Adjutant-General at Head-quarters; and 
J. F. COLLIER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Pocket Edition, by Authority, price 
3s. 6d. bound and clasped ; or by post, 3s. 8d. 
Horst-Gvarns, October 12, 1860. 
His Royal Highness, the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, has been pleased to sanction the publication of 
“A Manual of Military Law,” by Colonel PIPON, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General to the Forces, which he con- 
siders will be a most useful addition to the books re- 
quired by regulation to be in possession of the Officers 
of the Army: it contains much instructive matter. 
(Signed) J. Yorke Scartetr, Adjutant-General. 


GEOLOGICAL PAPERS ON WESTERN 
INDIA, including Cutch, Sinde, and the South- 
East Coast of Arabia; to which is added, a sum- 
mary of the Geology of India generally, edited for 
the Government. By HENRY J. CARTER, As- 
sistant Surgeon, Bombay Army, Bombay, 1957. 
In royal Svo., with Folio Atlas of Maps ind Plates, 
half-hound, price 2/. 2s. 


LADAKH, PHYSICAL, STATI TICAL, 
and HISTORICAL, with Notes of the : rrounding 
Countries. By ALEXANDER CUN INGHAM, 
Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineers. In . handsome 
vol. royal 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations and 
Large Map, price 1/. 16s. 


GLOSSARY OF JUDICIAL AND 
REVENUE TERMS, and of Useful Words 0c- 
curring in Official Documents, relating to the Ad- 
ministration of the Government of British India, 
from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanscrit, 
Hindi, Uriya, Maratha, Guzarathi, Telugoo, Kar- 


By H. H, WILSON, M.A,, F.R.S., &c. In 4to,, price 





Svo, cloth, price lis. 
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